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Yes—we mean just that! The freight- 
hauling job the railroads are doing these 
days is equivalent to moving more than 
a million tons of freight a mile every 
minute of the day and night. 

Moving this mountainous load every 
minute calls for the most efficient pos- 
sible use of cars and locomotives—and 
the railroads are using them today so 
efficiently that the average train turns 
out transportation service equivalent to 
moving 18,212 tons of freight a mile 
every hour. That’s nearly two and one- 
half times as much as the average train 


did just after the first World War. 


Just a minute... 
: while we move a mountain! 






A lot of things helped bring about this 
great gain in efficiency. Among them 
are continued and expanding research 
in better transportation tools and 
methods—and huge investment in pro- 
viding the better facilities necessary to 
do an ever better job. This investment 
has averaged, over the past quarter of 
a century, more than $500,000,000 a 
year. And in 1948 it was well above one 
billion dollars. 

For the future, the railroads plan to 
keep on investing in new cars and en- 
gines, better shops and signals, better 
tracks and terminals, and all the other 
things that mean better service to the 
public. 

The only way railroads can get the 
money to pay for these improvements is 























through their earnings. To keep abreast 
of the needs of the nation they must 
make earnings which are in line with 
today’s expenses and today’s costs. That 
would be your best insurance that the 
American people and American business 
will continue to have the most efficient, 
most economical, most dependable rail 
transportation in the world. 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great 
musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, * 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Some Coal Mines are only “Skin-Deep” 





























Not all coal, as you may have thought, is 
locked deep in the heart of the earth. In- 
deed, some lies very close to the surface. To 
remove all this near-surface coal for man’s 
use, the progressive mining industry em- 
ploys giant shovels like the one shown here, 
to strip surface earth and rock and uncover 
coal for smaller shovels to work. By this 
method as many as 135,000,000 tons of 
needed coal have been added to the 
485,000,000 tons of coal mined under- 
ground in the United States in a single year. . 


Before the big electric shovel goes to work, 
drill crews, shown below, left, drill horizon- 
tally for 60 to 90 feet under “over-burden” 
rock and soil. Skillfully placed explosives 
blast it into a loose mass the shovel can 
handle in 30-cubic-yard “bites.” 


Revegetation of surface-mined land like 
that shown below, right, can be accom- 
plished in several ways, but one most com- 
monly used by mine operators is to plant 
banks with trees and grasses especially 
adapted to the soils. Recreational areas, 
grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 
developing in many surface coal fields. 





Have you and your classes had the satisfaction of 
learning all the surprising facts about coal? There’ve 
been vast changes in mines and mining, and we've 
prepared an interesting booklet, Pertinent Facts 
About Coal, to help classes learn about them. Simply 
mail the coupon for your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuincTon 5, D. C. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me free copies of 


PERTINENT Facts ABoutT COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 
Street 
City. Zone 
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Name of School 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, 
A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 
Uncle Sam’s procurator. 

SAPP 
BOYCOTT—“‘Since 1880:<name of first 
well-known victim of process, an Irish 
land agent, Captain Boycott,” elucidates 
THE Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 
many “processes” so effectively started 
by the Trish. wnerw 


A.A.S.A.— With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 
istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- 
timate was heard that each teacher 
handled 15.32 books and requested 
that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 
tad 
WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists 
and what ten novels are the greatest ? W. 
Somerset Maugham states his judgment in 
a new series by Winston. What is your 
opinion? aw 
COLLEGES all over the country! Yes, yet 
twenty per cent of all college students are 
enrolled in merely twenty universities. 
eee Me! Ket 
PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
to establish correct left-to-right eye move- 
ment and return eye sweep from the end 
of one line to the beginning of another. 
Easy GrowtTH tn Reaptine Pre-Primers 
were designed to develop all reading skills. 
What about the Pre-Primers you use? 
PRA 
ABOVE average: Estimated number of 
marriages per year for 1940-1950 period 
is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there were 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000. No 
wonder Weppine Etiquette CoMPLETE 
by Mrs. Logan Bentley proves a con- 
sistent best-seller. 
PPP 
VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 
tele through television? No—according to 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of 5 
sets are installed in private homes. 
PIF 
INTERNATIONAL lan- g. TEACHERS 
guage—is it Espe- “ “te 
ranto? Anglic? Latin? 
Ne—No—Non! The 
answer is algebra, says / 
Daniel W. Snader, au- ( 
thor of the new AL- 
GEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


The Gola C. Winston, Company 


1010 ARCH STREET 


ee aris 29 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Los Angeles 15 








Ju This Tasue 


® The case for the teaching of the 
many subjects of vocational education 
is given in our feature article by John 
T. Shuman of Williamsport. He says 
that society in 1949 needs a very dif- 
ferent type of school training than did 
the society of 1900. 


® Coupled with Mr. Shuman’s article | 


is one by the supervising principal of 
Watsontown. Mr. Cocks describes how 
the small school district can obtain 
vocational training for its students by 
cooperating with a nearby technical 
institute. 

> Erma May of Conemaugh Town- 
ship school district, Somerset County, 
was inspired by Kathryn Nicol’s ar- 
ticle, “Macbeth Can Be Fun,” in the 
January issue to send a report on how 
she made the teaching of Chaucer 
fascinating to her students. We hope 
you will enjoy the poetry ‘which her 
students wrote in Chaucerian style. 

® Interest in revision of the elemen- 
tary and secondary curriculums for the 
schools of Pennsylvania is high be- 
cause of the work of many committees 
of school and non-school personnel. A 
report on progress of secondary school 
curriculum revision is given in a di- 
gest of a speech by Frederick L. Pond 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion before the secondary school prin- 
cipals section at the annual PSEA con- 
vention. 

®& Professional and industrial guid- 
ance which two high schools in the 
State have given in College and Career 
Days may prove suggestive to other 
schools. An earlier note in the JOURNAL 
told of a similar project carried on in 
the York schools. 

> The tempo which characterizes the 
1949 session of the General Assembly 
has been evidenced in the great num- 
ber of bills which have been introduced 
ij the Senate and the House. On Wednes- 
day, February 9, four PSEA bills 
were introduced. For the numbers 
and sponsors of these bills see the ar- 
ticle on State Legislation. 

& The minutes of two meetings of 
the 1949 Legislative Committee are in- 
cluded in this issue. As the JOURNAL 
went to press on February 15, the Com- 
mittee was holding its third meeting. 
& For the information of our mem- 
bers, we print the names and addresses 
of the personnel of the Senate and 
House Education Committees. 


ful new biology. 
illustrations and added self- 
pronouncing glossary. Teacher’s 
Guide ready now. Workbook 
published this spring. This new 
workbook is outstanding. It 
contains 60 varied assignments, 
special home projects, and a 
fine section on the microscope. 
Useable with any text. 





Koo 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


By Mueller and Robertson 


A common sense health book 


with a personal style, written 
directly to the student. This 
text is short. It can be com- 
pletely covered in the time 
usually allotted, but it con- 
tains every essential called for 
by the average health course. 
Excellent end-of-chapter ma- 
terial. Clear illustrations and 
diagrams. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


By Sanders 


Second edition of a success- 
Improved 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE- 


By Burns, Verwiebe, and Hazel 


New edition of an outstand- 


ing physics text. Brings the 
book up-to-date in all develop- 
ments. New editions of Work- 
book, Laboratory Manual, and 
Teacher’s Guide. 


CHEMISTRY 


A COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Hogg, Alley, and Bickel 


New second edition of text 


and laboratory manual. In- 
dustrial applications still em- 
phasized. Recent discoveries 
included. Excellent new tables. 


Pennsylvania Representative 


John H. Doughty, Kingston 


Van Nostrand 


250 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3 
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INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION...... ta 


Rig i ean 


i IS Opin OF me 


B * \[othing to Crow About, perhaps...” was this Frontier 


Schoolmasters method of disciplining a TARDY pupil. By Ss 
Sprinkling Corn inthe culprits hait the Master then held 
aloft an evér-hungry pet ROOSTER... whose eager & 
pecking -it is said--had the desired chastening effect.’ § 





NOT AS UNIQUE, but far more painful are life’s punishments 
for tardiness. A delayed dental check-up .. . and an aching 
tooth; a postponed plan of income protection ... and the loss 
of months—perhaps years—of income and savings! 

We call it irony—but in our hearts we know it to be . 
tardiness... 

So—plan now to protect your income ... not tomorrow— 
but today! Enjoy Educators prompt, liberal income protection 

. as best illustrated by these actual claims cases from our 

files... 


$684.69 to Mr. H————., teacher. 


Suffering a sacro-iliac sprain and spinal disorder in June, 
1948, Mr. H. has been confined and receiving Educators 
benefits ever since. His policy—still in force—costs $33.00 yearly! 


$1306.00 to Miss M————-, teacher. 


Since 1931 Educators benefits have protected Miss M "s 
savings during 19 attacks of flu and bronchitis, fractures of the 
skull and ankle, and a kidney operation. Her policy—still in 
force—costs $39.95 annually! 


$1399.99 to Miss W , teacher. 


A sprained hip, sacro-iliac, broken leg and arthritis have dis- 
abled Miss W 448 days since 1945, . . . Her Educators 
Policy—still in force—costs only $30.00 a year! 














EDUCATORS protection offers you the same security. Our indi- 
vidual policies are non-cancellable (you may terminate them, 
but the Company cannot) and guaranteed-renewable to 65 years 
of age. No physical examination is required, and you are covered 
whether at work or on vacation. The cost .. . ? As little as 9¢ a 
day for weekly benefits of $25.00! Simply clip and mail the 
coupon for full particulars. 


Educators Group Insurance is also available. 





Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 

PLEASE SEND ME COMPLETE INFORMATION ON YOUR 

GROUP PROTECTION...... oO 

HAVE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE CALL ...... Oo 








The WMareh Cover 


If it were pos- 
sible to tur 
back the years 
and imagine 
that the March 
issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoow Jour. 
NAL was for the 
year 1900 
rather than for 
1949, there 
would be very few who could see any 
relationship of the March, 1949, cover 
with education and the public schools, 
For it was in those days that the major 
emphasis of education was on general 
education or as many phrased it “how 
to live.” 

It was about that time, however, 
that a few leaders began to place em- 
phasis on the large numbers of our 
youth who early in life began to “make 
a living” without any recognition on 
the part of the schools for the prepara- 
tion of this phase of their life’s task. 
The phrase—vocational education— 
education for one’s life work—came 
into being. 

Our own State in 1913, by law, 
created divisions of agricultural and 
industrial education with definite re- 
sponsibility for promoting agricultural 
and industrial schools and _ classes. 
Homemaking became an integral part 
of this program. 

The need for this type of education 
was recognized by Congress by the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Law of 
1917 which established federal sub- 
sidies to such states as a state ad- 
ministrative agency, usually called the 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
would present to the federal Board for 
Vocational Education acceptable plans 
for this education on the state and 
local levels. Pennsylvania accepted the 
Federal Act in 1919. 

It is interesting to note that Penn- 
sylvania through its own initiative was 
one of the first states to make provi- 
sion in its State law for these essential 
school activities. Today education for 
all the facets of employment—partici- 
pation in the arts, the trades, industry, 
homemaking, and agriculture- -can be 
found somewhere in our schools. 

To our present readers the March 
cover is as suggestive of education as 
would be a cover depicting a teacher 
in an academic classroom. 
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2 Pad 1 dicind 
and 
re- 
iral Greyhound’s full-color lithographed ican festivals and pageants, their 
ses. wall displays have proved to be historic origin, their significance, 
art popular and useful teaching aids—__ their educational value. 
; nearly 300,000 of them have beenre- You'll find these displays and les- 
ion quested by teachers and librarians. son topics free from objectionable 
"3 Now there’s a brand new one advertising, and thoroughly inter- 
oi coming off the press. Entitled esting to you and your classes . . . 
adi “Famous Festivals of America,” itis and you'll find Greyhound the 
the lithographed in full color, and best and most economical way to 
on, measures about 8 feet in length. reach all of these great and gay 
for With it come 4 interesting lesson events. 
_ topics, describing scores of Amer- Mail the coupon for your copy. 
ind ON 
the 
_ GREYHOUND 
vas 
Ivi- 
tial “Z, i 
for THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY | 
iCi- Mail coupon for your copy of Greyhound’s Wall Display |! 
“Famous Festivals.” (One to a classroom, please.) Send | 
Ty; coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, ! 
lie Chicago 90, Illinois. 
If you would like informative folder on Teacher Travel 
Credits, check here 01. i 
rch Name 
as Address. i 
ner City & State ST 39 | 
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ss MEM 26 Tribune 
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—— 
DESIGNEH-opportunity for young man to 
gain experience, advancement with 


sale displays. Knowledge of lettering, 
ring, wood construction desirable. 





rendering 
Convenient location. Pleasant working” 
conditions. 


DRAFTING INSTRUCTOR 


Architectural, T> instrict colege Stue 
dents. Days Calendar year Good ~ 


Opportunity 
CHICAGO FECHNICAL COLLESE 
tehigan 


2000 S. Mi 






nearing educal 
INFILCO INC. $256 W, 26 


GINEERING DR 


SOME COLLEGE TRAM 
Excellent opportunity for voung 
with some experience to start 1 
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IN THE LAST EIGHT YEARS, 
International Harvester has 
increased the number of its 
employes in the United States 
from 60,000 to 90,000. 


This means that 30,000 new 
jobs have been created —good 
jobs at good pay for junior 
executives, engineers, drafts- 
men, technicians, among many 
others. And every one of these 
jobs carries with it plenty of 
chance for advancement. 


This great progress in job- 
making has been made possible 
by the profits which over the 
last 20 years the company has 
plowed back into the business. 
That is why we like to say 
PROFITS MEAN PROGRESS for 
everyone. 
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For example: 


During the eight year period 
in which our force was in- 
creased from 60,000 to 90,000 
employes, the average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our 
non-salaried factory employes 
have increased 92.6 per cent. 


Customers have benefited 
from the fact that our margin 
of profit on sales today is two- 
fifths less than in 1941. 


And our stockholders have 
had a fair return on the sav- 
ings they have invested in our 
company. Dividends on com- 
mon stock this year are 4.65% 
on the book value, as compared 
with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 





having. college cr equivaent training. 
App:y @y- letter only, stating qualificae 


wt C. WIEBOLDT CO 







large national steel firm. Ions 

































and all of them made possible through profits! 


In 1948, the company had 
profits, after taxes, of 4.7 cents 
from each dollar of sales. 


We know it is our continuing 
ability to earn a reasonable 
profit that has made it possible 
for International Harvester in 
the past year to serve more peo- 
ple—customers, employes and 
stockholders—in greater mea- 
sure than ever before. Profits 
mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to con- 
tinue to make a reasonable 
profit with each succeeding 
year in the future—to keep 
right on creating more and 
more jobs at good pay for 
young men entering industry, 
just as we have done in the past. 


HARVESTER 
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THE FIRST STEP 
OF YOUR TRIP... 
BUY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





@ Safer than cash, but just as spendable 
—everywhere you travel 

@ If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, you 
get a prompt refund 

e Afford instant identification 

e Good until used 

e Cost only 75¢ per $100 

@ Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Fst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


1949 

















Math Teachers 


Meet at Baltimore 


Teachers of mathematics in Pennsyl- 


| vania have the opportunity to attend 


the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
sinee it is held this year in Baltimore, 
Maryland, March 30 through April 2. 

Those attending will have opportuni- 
ties to visit mathematics classes in the 
Baltimore schools; to hear outstanding 
speakers, including Detlev W. Bronk, 
Johns Hopkins University; Bess Goody- 
koontz, U. S. Office of Education; 
Raleigh Schorling, University of Michi- 
gan; Maurice L. Hartung, University 
of Chicago; and John R. Clark, 
Columbia University; to see the latest 
films and filmstrips; to hear discussions 
led by teachers from more than half 


| the states; to see an exhibit of mathe- 


matical models and teaching materials; 
and to meet others whose interests and 
problems are similar. 

Pennsylvanians who will participate 
on the programs are: George R. Ander- 
son and Lee E. Boyer, State Teachers 
College, Millersville; Catherine A. V. 
Lyons, Oliver High School, Pittsburgh; 
and Amelia Richardson, Technical 
High School, McKeesport. Joy Maha- 
chek of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, is Pennsylvania representa- 
tive on the National Council. 





Poetry Anthology 

The National High School Poetry 
Association announces March 25 as 
the closing date for the submission of 
manuscripts for the Annual Anthology 
of High School Poetry. The address of 
the association is 3210 Selby Avenue, 
Los Angeles 34, California. 

The fall semester section of the an- 
nual anthology contains poetry from 
20 Pennsylvania high schools. 
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Reconstructed Drake Well, near Titusville, where 
first oil well was successfully drilled August, 1859 


Teachers, you can combine a 
pleasurable vacation with the elat- 





ing experience of seeing the things 
that make our nation great: 


Independence Hall, Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg. 

Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
other great industrial areas. 


The site of Drake’s Well— 
first successfully drilled oil 
well—near Titusville, observ- 
ing its 90th anniversary. 


The Frontier Forts. 


The farms, foods and folk- 
ways of the Plain People. 


Flower festivals...gay re- 
sorts... quiet cabins in deep 
woods. 


There are 41,000 miles of modern 
highways that make it easy to reach 
every nook and corner in the 
Keystone State. 


WHEN YOU DRIVE—DRIVE SAFELY 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 
JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Please send me free literature about Pennsylvania's 
vacation lands. Dept. PS-3—’49. 


Name 
Address 


City. State. 
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orld Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States were asked 
whether their children had benefited from having THE WORLD 
BOOK. 88% said “Yes"—nearly 9 out of 10! They reported their 
children advanced more rapidly, got better grades, were more 
interested in school work. 


Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with even greater 
confidence. For the completely new WORLD BOOK is finer than 
ever before in its 30-year history. Not merely a revision—it has 
been completely rebuilt from cover to cover. 


New page format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new printing 
plates throughout; new articles and pictures by the thousand; 
new and larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your 
order in early! 





ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a World 
Book summer franchise. Write now for details to The 
World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Dept. 
STQ-349, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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The best elementary music program 


NEw Music HORIZONS 


by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, Birge 


The new basic music series for grades 1-6—emphasizing a five-fold 
program of singing, playing, dancing, 
listening, and creating. 
Newest additions to the program: 


ACCOMPANIMENTS AND INTERPRETATION—BOOK 2 and BOOK 4 
(for the teacher) 


BACnERs 
we" “tte 





Eastern Pennsylvania Representative: Western Pennsylvania Representative: 





KNUTE L. JOHNSON. / A. H. BAGENSTOSE 
7 4614 Woodland Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. : 2 2710 Crosby Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vearion's oO 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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aaa Wiha 
Get full university credits plus CoE 
first-hand “Air World Education” on K Tag eet fel cthyresie 
Wye B U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 
YP 7 
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university-sponsored tours via TWA. Re ) 


































SEVEN INTERESTING SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA 





h. D., Director 
ucation Service, Dept. ; 
Kansas City 6, Missour1 


cked below: 


John H. Furbay, P 
TWA Air World Ed 
101 W. 11th Street, 


T41 


Each of these tours is university-approved. Each 
is conducted by a nationally known professor. Price 
includes all expenses. 


SPAIN— Residence at Nat. U. of Madrid. $1,195 
FRANCE—T'our plus study at U. of Grenoble. $1,266 


Piease send me information on the tours che 


IsLES 
_| FRANCE (_] SwITZERLAND (_] BririsH 


SWITZERLAND—Summer French language courses at (] Spain —] MopERN INDIA 


Universities of Geneva and Neuchatel. { (J Post-War EuROPE 
BRITISH ISLES— Study of British Education. $1,250 j — SouTHWEST GEOGRAPHY 


POST-WAR EUROPE—Survey of post-war conditions in 
6 countries. $1,096 


MODERN INDIA—Study of social, economic and cultural 
aspects. Conferences with national leaders. $1,975 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U. S. A.— Economic and 
Social Geography of the Southwest. $318 


For further information, fill out and mail the coupon. 


Position: —__———_- 


ae 
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Phone No.: 
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Our Singing 
World 


By Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain Watters 





wen 


This attractive new series for elementary grades pre- 
sents a developmental approach to all phases of music 
education. With this approach children not only learn 
music but become musical through experiences which 
contribute to musical growth. It uses the simple play 
situation as a starting point, then with consistently or- 
ganized material, it develops musical response and ex- 
pression in children. 


Books for kindergarten and first grade ready now. Books 
for grades 2 and 3 to follow in 1949. For more informa- 
tion ask for circular No. 706 from your nearest Ginn and 
Company office. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


























UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 1949 SUMMER SCHOOL 


1949 Summer Sessions | June 27-August 5 
Professional training for teachers, counselors, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents 


Sessions for Teachers and School Sone Rema: 18 





Administrators Academic courses in subject matter fields q 
Bucknell University offers a wide variety of un- 
PRE-TWO WEEKS dergraduate and graduate courses. All classes meet 
| five days a week. 
June 13 — June 24 
| *« 
SIX WEEKS (Day and Evening) | Special Features 
June 27 — August 5 Expanded Curriculum 
| Safety Education program for training teachers 
POST-TWO WEEKS | Guidance Workshop—offering credits toward 


August 8 — August 19 | guidance teachers’ and counselors’ certificates 


Conference on Secondary School Curriculum 


Lecture-recitations, laboratory courses, workshops, Guidance Conference 
symposiums, educational conferences, field courses, Courses in Visual Education and History needed for 


seminars, and research direction | permanent certification 


Take those needed courses while spending your 
| summer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty 
spots. 


For information, address | ” 
| 





For complete details, write to 


Director, Summer Sessions 2 
| W. H. SAUVAIN 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH | Acting Director of Summer School 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania | Bucknell University 
LEWISBURG, PA. 
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ERHAPS my opening statement should 

be, “The opinions expressed are 
those of the author and not necessarily 
those of. . . .” This article is written 
from a basis of fact and observation 
derived from two decades of work with 
secondary school youth and _post- 
school adults. It is also predicated on 
the conviction that sound vocational 
education provides an all-round educa- 
tion for the individual; and is, in fact, 
the best kind of general education. 

I do not intend to labor here the 
controversy between general academic 
education and vocational education, 
but we might pause to ask ourselves 
why this “Tempest in a Teapot.” The 
aims of academic and vocational edu- 
cation are in many respects fundamen- 
tally the same. Why then, the contro- 
versy? Part of the answer lies in the 
spirit and the method of approach and 
also in the time and the attention given 
the various subjects. As the Harvard 
Report says, “A general education is 


Society Needs 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


distinguished from special education, \ 
not by subject matter, but in terms wi 


method and outlook, no matter wha 
the field.” 

Even though general education and 
vocational education on the secondary 
level could be readily reconciled, yet a 
very small percentage of high schools 
offer occupational courses. Perhaps it 
might prove helpful to ask why voca- 
tional education is needed in our 
society. 


To Equalize Educational Opportunity 


Our ways of life have changed. In 
the late years of the last century my 
city was a small town and the popula- 
tion around its edges entirely rural. 
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The children coming home from school 
could see the logs in the river. They 
saw the timber cut and piled and used 
to build their homes. The business and 
social life of the town was an open 
book to them and they comprehended 
it because it was within their daily 
experience. Most of ihe homes were 
still heated with wood stoves. At seven 
years of age a boy carried wood and 
fed the chickens, at twelve there were 
many part-time jobs to be done, and 
at fourteen it was a job about the mill, 
or doing the ploughing. 

And school—well, the school to serve 
this society was largely an institution 
to teach reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. At that time almost three- 
fourths of those who went on to high 
school also went on to college. The 
function of the high school was to 
prepare for college a rather small 
homogeneous group from relatively 
well-to-do families. 

But our city and our life today are 
almost exact antitheses of everything 
then. Today my town is a city. The 
yards border on alleys with a view of 
many garages instead of fields. The 
industrial and business plants are no 
longer open to youth except when on 
conducted tours. 

The home may be a complex mecha- 
nism of thermostats, automatic equip- 
ment, and gadgets but no longer the 
center about which many activities re- 
volve. This does not mean, however, 
that home duties and responsibilities 
have lessened. In the home economics 
courses of our schools, girls must be 
trained to face new duties and responsi- 
bilities which have developed from our 
present day mode of life. 

The farm, too, has changed. The 
tractor, the combine, the gang-plow, 
the hayloader, and the milking machine 
are now standard farm equipment. 
Farm management is no longer doing 
jobs by rote but rather a combining 
of business methods with machine ef- 
ficiency into a profitable farm enter- 
prise. 

‘Instead of anticipating college, more 


‘than three-fourths of the high school 


students now look forward to work. 
Although 68 out of every 100 persons 


\ trained in Pennsylvania schools make 





JOHN T. SHUMAN 
Assistant Director 
Williamsport Technical Institute 


their living at blue collar jobs, only 
about ten per cent receive their educa- 
tion in regular vocational education / 
courses. Today only a small part of 
the high school remains a preparatory 
school for college; by far the larger Vv 





effort of the high school should be” 
preparation for life. And in this age it 
must be fair to both the hand-minded 
and the book-minded. Education should 
be given to everyone, but in accordance 
with his aptitudes and capacities. We 
do not need more sameness in educa- 
tion; we need more differentiation. 

Even those possessing high verbal 
intelligence will agree that there are 
other expressions of intelligence such 
as mechanical, artistic, and social in- 
telligence which must be developed in 
many individuals so that they too may 
live as effective and happy citizens. But 
overemphasis of the importance of 
verbal intelligence by the parent and 
the school has often been tragic. 

Surely honesty requires that the 
educator admit that a youth may not 
be thoroughly at home with bookish 
academic subjects, and also be big 
enough to say, “so what!” For this 
youth an opportunity to take vocational 
education courses may mean the dif- 
ference between a tragic dropping out 
of school and the completion of a school 
career and the development of an ef- 
fective happy individual. The thing we 
do not seem to understand is that for 
this youth vocational education is just 
as much true education as is bookish 
education for the scholar. 

A democratic society requires an 
educated productive people, but a dis- 
appointing number, some 40 per cent 
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of Pennsylvania youth drop out of 
high school and fail to graduate. These 
youth are unprepared for jobs and 
have very immature habits of thinking; 
thus they are very susceptible to doubt- 
ful leadership. 

These school leavers have two very 
important things in common: (1) 
They are not interested in the kind of 
schools they are compelled to attend. 
(2) They enter “blue-collar” jobs in 
great numbers, and make up an im- 
portant segment of Pennsylvania’s 
labor force. 

We now have compulsory education 
up to age seventeen, but in many areas 
the opportunity for potential school- 
leavers to build upon their real interests 
is denied them. Common observation 
indicates that many boys, for example, 
have a great inherent interest in things 





mechanical but we fail to capitalize 
on this. 

Since these boys in industry or com- 
merce may be the future proprietors, 
employers, executives, or workers, they 
must be prepared also for advance- 
ment to these positions if they have 
the capacity for them; hence, nothing 
less than an all-round development of 
each individual within his own limita- 
tions is a mandate to sound vocational 
education. 

Vocational education will not solve 
all of the problems of the youths who 
leave school beginning at about the 
ninth grade, but a sound program in 
conjunction with sound guidance will 
challenge the interests and abilities of 
many pupils in these groups and will 
be instrumental in holding a large num- 
ber of them until they have developed 
sufficient skills, judgments, habits, and 
attitudes to fit them for jobs in some 
field of employment. 


If Our Society Is to Endure 


Hungry people and low living stand- 
ards are some of the causes of war. 
Fascism and Communism are bred 
under such conditions. One of the very 
direct causes of hunger and low living 
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standards is an inefficient economy re- 
sulting from inefficient agriculture and 


primitive and inadequate industry and 


technology. 

Hungry and straving coolies are the 
result of an inefficient agriculture. Hog 
breeding and scientific crop raising are 
two vocational subjects which are 
taught in this country and which help 
us toward a more efficient agriculture. 
We should teach more of them. 

China, India, Russia, Greece, and 
even England are countries possessing 
inadequate industrial economies. By 
(comparison the United States possesses 
\an adequate industrial and technologi- 
cal economy. Machine shop practice, 
pattern-making, and electronics are ex- 
amples of vocational subjects which 
improve the skills and productivity of 
our workers and which help raise the 
standard of living. We must teach more 
of them. 

But there is more to the problem. 
No society has ever been able to sup- 
port a high level of civilization or of 
artistic culture without providing the 
material basis for it. Science, engineer- 
ing, and technology lay the material 
basis of our level of civilization. Re- 
member that the coolie and the peasant, 
overburdened and racked by disease, 
do not have the time or the education 
to pursue the ideas of humanism, 
reason, justice, or the arts. 

The academician who thinks that we 
can be civilized and merely contem- 
plate is a fool. We must do some plow- 
ing of ground, scientific crop raising, 
designing and operating of machines, 
and scientific research of all types. 
People must perform some useful serv- 
ice in society if they are to be con- 
tented and effective citizens and if we 
are to have the kind of society we 
cherish. 

There is still another very important 
aspect to this second need for voca- 
tional education. Mechanization of in- 
dustry and technological and scientific 
development are progressing rapidly to 
the point where fundamental training 
in these fields can no longer be left to 
chance. Industry can no longer teach 
adequately all fundamental skills and 
technical knowledge to its workers and 
leaders. Nor can this be done entirely 
through the medium of college level 
education. 

Closely related to this is the increas- 
ing frequency with which unions, pro- 
fessional organizations, and _ other 
bureaucratic and pressure groups often 


arbitrarily restrict entrance into certain 
occupational fields so that American 
youth finds an increasing number of 
barriers and obstacles rather than gate. 
ways into many occupations. The pub- 
lic school is one of the few organiza. 
tions which can here operate in the 
public interest through sound guidance 
and vocational education programs to 
see to it that American industry is not 
short-changed in skilled help and that 
some opportunity is extended the lower 
income groups of our society to im. 
prove their standards. 


To Provide Adjustment Facilities 
for Adults and Youth 


We have very short memories. It was 
not many years ago, 1930-1940, that 
we were worrying about adjusting un- 
employed adults to new occupations, 
Under normal conditions adults are 





constantly seeking ways and means of 
moving from just jobs into vocations. 
Let us take a specific case with which 
we are more likely to be familiar right 
now— 

What facilities does your community 
have to offer the eighteen-year old boy 
who graduated from a general course 
last spring? He is above average in 
intelligence, but because he came from 
a broken home and had no drive at 
the time, he was shunted into the 
general course as the easiest way out 
of the headache. Today he is bored 
with his job as an operator, feels 
frustrated in his efforts to secure a job 
which will challenge his abilities. Do 
you have in your community vocational 
guidance and vocational education 
facilities to help this youth make the 
necessary adjustment, get the requisite 
start in an occupation, and undo the 
damage of the previous mistake? This 
is a very real need for vocational edu- 
cation. 

Vocational education is certainly the 
type of education to which the veteran 
of World War II is turning to help him 
with his occupational adjustment prob- 
lems whether on the college or less 
than college level. And let us not forget 
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that these problems materially affect 
directly and immediately his persona 

adjustment. The need of the roots) 
today is symptomatic and indicative of 
the need of many other youth and/ 
adults tomorrow. Signs are already ap- 

pearing that indicate greater unem- 

ployment among recent high school 

graduates and those of June, 1949. 

Consequently these age groups will 

exert an increasing pressure for voca- 

tional education opportunities to help 
them with their vocational adjustment 
problems. 

Vocational education facilities are 
needed from a guidance point of view 
on both a secondary and post-school 
level. How much better would voca- 
tional guidance programs function if 
our public schools had available the 
vocational facilities to put into effect 
and actually try out the guidance we 
talk so much about. Vocational guid- 
ance is effective in proportion to the 
extent that we can assist youth and 
adults to get at least a start toward 
their occupational objective. This is 
one of the great internal needs for all 
types and kind of vocational facilities. 


The Importance of Skills and 
Technology in Modern Business 
and Industry 


That modern science or technology 
makes less important the skill of the 
craftsman and the techniques of the 
technician is a fallacy. Between 1910 
and 1940 the number of skilled work- 
ers has continued to increase so that 
the percentage of skilled workers to the 
total labor force has remained es- 
sentially the same. This holds in error 
the popular opinion that the proportion 
of skilled workers-in-our_economy—is 
declining. Manufacturing continues to 
rely heavily on the skilled for key posi- 
tions. 


Even on the trade level there is a 
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necessity for greater scientific under- 
standing. The radio service man, for 
example, will find himself in greater 
and greater difficulty should he con- 
tinue to do his work by rule of thumb 
and past experience rather than by a 
thorough knowledge of electronics. 
Television will make his situation still 
more difficult unless he is willing to 
become a student in his field. The in- 
troduction of automatic controls on 
machinery is often cited as an instance 
of lessening the demand for skill. This 
is another bit of fallacious reasoning 
because the demand for skill may be 
lessened at one point, but it is certainly 
increased at many other points such as 
designing and maintenance. 

Another significant change is closely 
related to the point we have been dis- 
cussing. Between 1910 and 1940 the 
semiskilled group. has.increased_sub- 
stantially (6.3%) at the expense of the 


— 


unskilled group. The creation of a 
large force of semiskilled and the con- 
tinued decrease of the laboring group 
are important results of modern produc- 
tion systems. 

The rise in the numerical importance 
of clerical, sales, and kindred_-werkers 
is another result of our modern pro- 
duction system. A greater proportion 
of our labor force has become engaged 
in the services necessary for the dis- 
tribution of goods, thus giving more 
and more range to personality and in- 
itiative than before. 


At the Post High School Level 


A wide gap has existed between vo- 
cational education on the trade level 
and vocational education on the pro- 
fessional engineering level. In a 
technical society where all types and 
gradations of service need be rendered, 
there is a gradual increase in technical 
proficiency from the trade worker up 
through the chief designer, engineer, 
or physician. Voeational-technical_edu- 
cation, lying between high school and 
college, is needed for the education_of 
technicians who will occupy- vocations 
for which graduation from professional 
school is not required. Just one caution 
is in order here. A system of schools 
patterned after traditional collegiate 
institutions or under the control of col- 
legiate institutions will never meet the 
needs of the individual or of industry 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Vocational education and vocational- 
technical education to be really ef- 
fective at a cost which can be supported 








After School What ? 


The Percentage of West Branch Valley 
High School Students Entering Business 
And Industry in 1948 
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to Farming 
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by our economic and tax structure must 
reach the greatest possible number of 
youth through a series of community 
or area schools under the control of 
local public education authorities. The 
part-time so-called Technical Institute 
does not and cannot meet this need. 
The need must be met on an entirely 
different basis from that yet authorized 
by the Legislature in Pennsylvania. 


Learn to Earn and Live 


The next decade will present an un- 
paralleled opportunity to public edu- 
cation. The task is that of meeting the 
challenge of today’s world and provid- 
ing adequate education for all indi- 
viduals so as to prepare them for the 
fulfillment of their own destinies and 
for useful service to society. 

In some way many people learn to 
earn a living and to live. But too many 
have just jobs. An ‘educational pro- 
gram that prepares for a vocation and 
at the same time makes life worth liv- 
ing is certainly not too difficult a task, 
nor too much to ask. 





Business and Edueation 


Seminar 


Elizabethtown College will conduct 
its second annual Business and Educa- 
tion Seminar co-jointly with the Harris- 
burg, Lancaster, and York chapters of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation on March 26. The theme of 
the seminar is “From School to Office.” 

D. D. Lessenberry of the University 
of Pittsburgh is scheduled to deliver 
the address at the luncheon meeting. 
His topic will be “Imperative Partner- 
ship.” 
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Perhaps you can provide 
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PLAN used by the Watsontown 

Borough school district for the 
past four years has proved that all 
senior high school pupils within a 
radius of twenty-five miles of a techni- 
cal school can have the advantages of 
vocational industrial education and still 
remain enroled in their own home 
schools. 

Watsontown is a small school dis- 
trict in the West Branch Valley of the 
Susquehanna, eighteen miles south of 
Williamsport. Jt lies in a farming area. 
Tuition students are accepted from five 
school districts surrounding the town. 
The present high school enrolment is 
430. 


Although encircled by agricultural 


Vocational Industrial Education 
for your students by using 


school. The pupils who planned on 
factory employment saw little relation- 
ship between the courses then offered 
and their future vocations. 

At that time, four courses of study 
were offered: academic, commercial, 
vocational home economics, and voca- 
tional agriculture. 

The condition was called to the at- 
tention of the local board, who agreed 
that vocational industrial education 
should be provided if possible. It was 
evident that a small community such 
as Watsontown could not provide its 
own vocational shops. The Department 
of Public Instruction was invited to 
confer on the problem. 

Working closely with the authorities 


Watsontown Boys at Williamsport Technical Institute 


‘ot 


areas, Watsontown is an_ industrial 
community. Two large woodworking 
plants, a foundry, three brick plants, a 
spinning mill, and several smaller in- 
dustries are located in or adjacent to 
the borough. The normal total em- 
ployment in these industries exceeds 
the entire population of the town. Be- 
tween forty and fifty per cent of the 
employes of the several plants are 
drawn from the rural areas. 


Dissatisfaction 


During the school year 1944-45 a 
survey showed that for the preceding 
seventeen years, only forty-two per 
cent of the pupils entering the ninth 
grade had been graduated. In many 
cases the reason for leaving was dis- 
satisfaction with the offerings of the 
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of the Williamsport Technical Institute 
and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the local board devised a plan 
whereby the pupils of the Watsontown 
school could have vocational training 
in the Williamsport school district, yet 
would remain enroled in the Watson- 
town schools. The plan provides that 
the shop work, and the theory classes 
related to the shop work, would be 
carried on by the Williamsport Techni- 
cal Institute. The general education, 
related math, and science courses 
would be taught in the home school. 
For two weeks of each month half of 
the group would be in the shops full 
time; the other half would remain in 
the home school for the general and 
related work. 

Since the program suggested was 






The Watsontown Plan 


says 


ORRIN G. COCKS, JR. 
Supervising Principal 
Watsontown Schools 


unique, approval of the Department of 
Public Instruction had to be obtained 
to (1) carry non-resident pupils in a 
school-district-owned bus, since four 
other districts had joined with Watson- 
town in the plan; (2) permit students 
to be enroled part time in each school 
district. Approval was given on July 


26, 1945. 
The Cost 


The cost is one-half of the regular 
annual tuition rate of the Williamsport 
school district plus the cost of trans. 
portation. For those pupils enroled at 
Watsontown from tuition districts who 
want to take advantage of this pro- 
gram, the Williamsport school district 
bills Watsontown who, in turn, passes 
the tuition charge along to the send- 
ing districts. The tuition for those 
pupils in the Watsontown school is 
one-half of the annual Watsontown rate. 

Courses presently available to stu- 
dents at the Williamsport Technical 
Institute under this plan are: Agricul- 
ture, Aviation Mechanics, Electricity, 
Pattern-making, Radio, Building Con- 
struction, Carpentry, Auto Mechanics, 
Drafting, Machine Shop, Printing, and 
Salesmanship. During the past four 
years pupils from Watsontown have 
been enroled in nine of these courses. 

One of the principal features of the 
plan used at Watsontown is that of 
allowing boys during their senior year 
to work in industry under the super- 
vision of department heads of the 
technical institute. Where this can be 
arranged the student is paid by the 
employer at the regular learner rate 
of the plant. 


Success 


Since the introduction of this plan, 
thirty-two boys have been graduated 
in the vocational industrial course, six- 
teen per cent of whom were listed in 
the upper fifth of their classes. One 
represented his class as a commence: 
ment speaker. Of the group twenty are 


(See Watsontown, Page 281) 
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HAUCER can be fun too! At least our senior class found 

y Chaucer’s descriptions of the Canterbury pilgrims de- 
lightful. After reading the “Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales” and discussing the characteristics and appearance of 
each pilgrim I suggested that each student draw a picture of 
one of Chaucer’s characters. When. some protested because 
they had “no artistic ability,” I suggested this alternative: 

“If Chaucer were living today and wished to describe 
a number of individuals who might be making a trip on 
a Greyhound bus, perhaps—how would he describe them? 
What professions, what types of individuals. what trades 
or occupations might be represented among those in the 
group of ‘modern pilgrims’? Suppose we write a descrip- 
tion as Chaucer might write it if he were living today.” 

I had, of course, anticipated the blank looks, and had 
previously prepared to meet them with further explana- 
tion. We discussed the rhythm and meter of Chaucer’s work; 
we noted his style, his keen observation of human nature, 
his humor, his shrewdness and recognition of frauds. 
Finally, to show them that it could be done I gave them 
this example that I had written: 


The Teacher 


A teacher, also on our trip did go— 

Though how he found the time, I'll 
never know— 

And he was most intelligent and kind, 

His quiet talk revealed a master mind. 

An interest in children he displayed, 

And by their antics he was not dis- 
mayed, 

For he had learned forbearance for all time 

By teaching seniors, class of ’49. 

His clothes of course, were of the latest style 

And cut to fit, you'd think he had a pile 

Of money, but Alas, forsooth! 

The man was underpaid, to tell the truth. 

For though his salary didn’t quite compare 

He was expected to look like a millionaire, 

Take part in all affairs of church or state— 

A servant of mankind—that was his fate. 

And from his “duties” he must never shirk. 

He shouldn’t teach, who doesn’t like his work! 





The results were gratifying. They were amused; their 
imaginations were fired and they went willingly to work. 
When their work was turned in I found many types “among 
those present.” There was a leafer, a student. a spinster, a 
bacheler, a football coach, a farmer, a housekeeper, and 


even the Lone Ranger and a “shmoo!” 


Among the best, were these, written by Bill Jones: 


The Senator 


There was with us a haughty senator, 

Who liked to speak, though really 
quite a bore 

Of knowledge he professed to have a 
lot, 

Could name the world’s great battles, 
tell where fought; 

And e’er on politics he would expound; 

He classified himself a man renowned. 

Far through the night we’d hear his booming voice 
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Modern Chaucer 


ERMA MAY 
Conemaugh Township, Somerset County 
Davidsville 


Telling of why he was the people’s choice 

He’d tell how long he held a Senate chair, 

And run his dainty hands through sparce, gray hair, 
To hear him speak, you’d think that he had fame— 
Though I confess, we'd never heard his name. 


The Policeman 


A policeman was among our merry 
clan; 

He was a big, strong, fearless sort of 
man. 

And though he never spoke much, 
I’ve been told 

He’d captured many bandits—he was 
bold. 

And on his wind-tanned face he had a scar 

He’d gotten in a riot in some bar. 

He had a temper that was hot as fire, 

He was a true and loyal son of Eire. 

His wife and seven children he did love 

At home he was as peaceful as a dove. 





NEA Institute of Leadership 


The American University and the National Education 
Association have announced plans for the fourth annual 
institute of organization leadership. The dates for these 
four weeks of intensive training in organization work are 
July 25-August 19, and the place is the American Uni- 
versity. 

The approximate cost of the institute will be $80 for 
room, tuition, and books, and meals may be taken in the 
University dining room at an approximate cost of $50. 
The course will grant four hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit. 

Application blanks may be received from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


meme 


NEA Press and Radio Division 
Announces New Service 


A new radio service for state and local associations has 
been initiated by the NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations. Under the new program, scripts, promotion ma- 
terial, and transcriptions will be made available to all af- 
filiated associations. 

Cooperation of the associations is invited in determining 
what type of scripts will be most suitable for use on local 
radio stations. Every attempt will be made to meet the 
needs indicated on the returns of a questionnaire now being 
distributed. 
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Career and College Days 


* IN HARRISBURG 


HELEN J. GRAEFF, Vice Principal 
John Harris High School 


ERHAPS the writer who served as 

General Chairman, should have 
“filed” her desire to put something in 
writing, this morning along with the 
many forms used by committee mem- 
bers who have just planned and ex- 
ecuted another successful “Career and 
College Afternoon and Night.” This 
undertaking, the fourth of its kind to 
be held at John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg, could also have been termed 
a successful venture in Public Rela- 
tions or “Perfect Teamwork” or just 
“Everyone Turned Out.” 


Dating back to December, 1941, at 
the time our first gathering was being 
planned, we knew then, as now, that 
we wanted to invite key representatives 
from a wide variety of fields in in- 
dustry, in business, and in professions. 
Thus from the beginning, to the recent 
conferences, we carefully planned to 
appeal to all pupils and not alone the 
20 to 25 per cent of our graduates who 
continue their formal education. This 
then was our cornerstone upon which 


to build. 


The Green Light 

However, before too many plans 
were made, permission was secured 
from our Board of Education, to pro- 
ceed. After all, expenses had to be met 
but we were readily given the “green 
light.” From past experience and again 


HELEN J. GRAEFF 









this year we knew that our Superin- 
tendent, Clarence E. Zorger, and the 
entire school board enthusiastically 
supported us. 

Probably the first and by far the 
most important move to make is to 
select a committee who get along well 
with people, who are capable, and also 
who will give cheerfully, and freely, of 
their time and effort. Therein lies suc- 
cess. The work can be divided into 
Registration, Contact, Publicity, After- 
noon Tea, Printing of Programs, Eve- 
ning Program, Art and Posters, Music 
Student Committees, and Room Assign- 
ments. 

What our pupils had in mind regard- 
ing their job futures was discovered by 
the counselors. (May I pause here long 
enough to tell you that in our high school, 
housing sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors, we have one full time and two 
part-time counselors. One is appointed 
as educational adviser to each incom- 
ing class and follows that class through 
for the entire three years. In this way 
each counselor has a fine opportunity 
to know many of his or her group. 
Following each quarter’s grade period, 
for instance, an interview is planned 
with boys and girls who have below 
passing marks. Contacts because of ex- 
cessive absence, from pupils’ personal 
problems, through group guidance, 
club activities, etc., etc., make for a 
closer bond between the counselor and 
pupil.) With the aid of a carefully 
written questionnaire we, on the plan- 
ning committee, soon learned just what 
kind of “careers” and jobs our young 
people wanted to investigate. 

School was dismissed at 2:20 p.m. 
on the day of the event. Registration 
was begun at 2:30 and was continuous 
through 7:30 p.m. Two groups of grade 
school teachers (American Associa- 
tion of University Women members) 
seemed to enjoy greatly this important 
part of the job. In fact several of them 
stayed at their post, even though their 
“tour of duty” was over. 

Representatives from colleges, uni- 
versities, hospitals, beauty culture 
schools, local business colleges, steno- 
type schools, U. S. Army, U.S. Navy, 
U. S. Air Force, civil service, technical 
institutes, Bell Telephone Company, 





and Trans World Airline registered, re- 
ceived an envelope containing names, 
addresses, etc., of pupils interested in 
his particular school and then were 
escorted to their assigned rooms. Stu- 
dent guides assisted them in setting up 
their displays, posters, projectors, etc. 
A tea was held at 3:15. This was 
planned jointly by the Home Economics 
major classes and Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation. All of the representatives 
were invited, along with approximately 
375 students, who at present show 
academic promise or definite ability 
or interest in a given field. Between 
3:15 and 5:30, about 500 people were 
given a friendly welcome and enjoyed 
delicious sandwiches and cookies pre- 
pared and donated by the parents. 


The Band Entertains 

The much publicized evening pro- 
gram was begun promptly at 7:30 with 
a colorful routine done by the band 
and the “band front” consisting of in- 
dividual twirlers and groups of twirlers 
and flag wavers. This was followed by 
a half hour of inspirational as well as 
very helpful, informative short talks by 
Eugene P. Bertin, assistant executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and John C. 
Longstreth, vice president and general 
manager of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. At 8:30 sharp a bell was rung 
indicating to a crowd of 2,000 that the 
time had arrived for the first of three, 
thirty-minute conference periods in the 
assigned rooms. 


The Outcomes 

A number of facts must be noted 
before this article can come to an end. 
First, our publicity man used both 
newspapers and radio. Second, our con- 
tact woman invited pupils, their par- 
ents, and faculty members from 52 
nearby schools within a radius of 25 
miles. Third, our art committee at- 
tractively decorated the school foyer 
with pictures, pennants, and other pic- 
torial aids sent us for this purpose and 
also printed and thumb-tacked placards 
(15” x 28”) on classroom doors identi- 
fying room occupants, and fourth, that 
opportunity was given to our Camera 
Club to take “shots” for the school 
magazine. 
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And, as yet, we haven’t mentioned 
“outcomes.” Lecturers for group guid- 
ance, field trips to many local establish- 
ments, a clearer understanding of 
specific job requirements, are just three 
of the many which could be mentioned. 

Obviously, a big undertaking of this 
nature can be done only if and when a 
given committee has complete backing, 
sympathetic and dynamic cooperation 
of the principal. We have all of this 
in Horace G. Geisel. 


* IN JOHNSTOWN 


ALICE M. GOCHER 
and RALPH SHARP 


Guidance Counselors 


LASSES were cancelled November 18 

at Johnstown High School, when 
students devoted the day to thinking of 
career plans for their future. Adults 
who are now engaged in various oc- 
cupations with marked success talked 
to pupils and answered questions about 
their own careers. 


Career Day was sponsored by Johns- 
town High School Student Council and 
the Key Club in cooperation with the 
Johnstown Kiwanis Club. Before a 
program could be set up, the thirteen 
hundred junior and senior students 
filled out a questionnaire indicating 
four choices of conferences they wished 
to attend. Many jobs were listed, in- 
cluding work in the following fields: 
agriculture, mineral extraction, trans- 
portation and communication, trades, 
public service, professional service, 
domestic and personal service, and 
armed forces. 


Various committees of pupils and 
teachers took care of setting up the 
program, greeting and guiding speakers 
to assigned rooms, managing traffic in 
halls, and conducting the discussion 
periods. 


Realistic 

The observance opened with an as- 
sembly program for the entire student 
body with the manager of the Johns- 
town office of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service as the speaker. 
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He suggested that students in choosing 
a career know themselves, know their 
community, and be realistic in making 
choices. 

After the general assembly, four con- 
ference periods of fifty minutes each 
followed—two before lunch and two 
after lunch. Seventy-eight different con- 
ferences were held during the day. 

Speakers planned talks on the par- 
ticular career of their assignment along 
the following lines: nature of work, 
advantages and disadvantages in the 
career, qualifications needed for the 
work, education and training needed, 
and opportunities in the field—local 
and elsewhere. 

A student chairman—a member of 
one of the sponsoring groups—and a 
member of the high school faculty were 
present at each conference. Many 
speakers were very much gratified with 
the intelligent and timely questions 
asked during discussion periods. 


Understanding 

After Career Day all teachers made 
reports on the conferences they super- 
vised and submitted information on the 
following points: Was the conference 
worth while? Was the group interested ? 
Was discussion adequate? Was the 
meeting a success? What suggestions 
have you for improvement? This in- 
formation will be of great value in 
planning for future events. 

Career Day closed with an assembly. 
Short talks were given by the superin- 
tendent of the Johnstown public school 
system, a visiting principal, and the 
president of the senior class at Johns- 
town High School. They gave their im- 
pressions of the day’s events. All agreed 
that the entire program was of great 
value to the pupils of the school and 
helped to bring about a better under- 
standing between the school and the 
general public. 


Leslie Weigel, owner of a local printing shop, talking to a group of JHS boys about printing as 
a career. Lone girl among the 26 boys present is Pat Hasson, who once worked in a print shop. 


Johnstown Tribune Photo 
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Nothing is so contagious as en- 
thusiasm; it moves stones, it 
charms brutes. Enthusiasm is the 
genius of sincerity, and truth ac- 
complishes no victories without it. 

—BuLwer-LyTTon 


There is no personal charm so 
great as the charm of a cheerful 
temperament. It is a great error 
to suppose this comes entirely by 
nature—it comes quite as much by 
culture —HENRY VAN DYKE 












Progress in Gurriculum Revision 


FREDERICK L. POND 
Department of Public Instruction 


Harrisburg 


OME one has said that curriculum 
workers need the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the patience of Job, the genius of 
Moses, and the foresight of Noah. No 
one person may be expected to achieve 
all of those attributes but the activities 
of this organization during the past 
year, in our common task, indicate that 
we have approached nearly all of them. 
The history of most large committees 
over the United States shows that the 
first year has been spent in merely 
getting acquainted and in learning how 
to work together as a unit in curricu- 
lum planning. On the contrary, the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals has, through its effective study 
group organization, achieved signifi- 
cant progress. 
The twelve conference groups 
sponsored by this organization in June 
and July of 1948 have provided sug- 


gested solutions for many problems. In 
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addition, and perhaps with even more 
value, they have indicated the process 
of group study, discussion, and action 
by which the complex problems of 
modern education may be resolved. 
These workshop procedures have ex- 
tended into the work of county insti- 
tutes and local school faculties. Through 
their use in these extended teacher- 
learning situations, the forces of demo- 
cratic participation are being released. 
In no better way can there be accomp- 
lished the transition from traditional 
education to a modern program de- 
voted to the needs of youth and of 
American society. 

The participation of the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Branch 
on the Advisory Committee on Second- 
ary Education is a noteworthy contri- 
bution to education in our State. This 
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Advisory Committee, consisting of 
thirty-four representative educators, 
met initially a year ago and formulated 
the policies needed to carry out Act 
551 of the 1947 General Assembly and 
to organize a long-range program of 
curriculum revision. These policies 
have been circularized to you in the 
Curriculum Bulletin. . . . 


Citizenship Education 


A manual, Educating for Citizenship, 
has been prepared on the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee. by a 
production group of sixteen teachers, 
including the presidents of the various 
secondary subject round tables of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, subject specialists and representa- 
tives from the elementary field. It will 
be available for distribution next 


March. 
The Bulletin 242 will, it is believed, 


assist the schools in the program of 
citizenship education. Several hundred 
high schools in the State have provided 
ideas and material for the introductory 
chapters and good practices under the 
various subject areas. The thesis of the 
bulletin is that excessive socialization 
and communism ¢an be opposed by 
the full realization of what American 
democracy means and by the practice 
of its concepts in providing experiential 
learning situations in the schools. 


Future Progress in Curriculum Revision 


Though significant progress in cur- 
riculum revision has been attained, 
future progress will depend upon con- 
tinuous planning, promotion, and co- 
operative endeavor. An estimate of the 
current situation with respect to pro- 
cedure and achievement indicates four 
needs: (1) the production of course 
of study manuals for teachers in the 
various subject areas, (2 ) the consider- 
ation of the core curriculum by study 
groups, (3) implementing the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education, and (4) the 
organization of study groups on school 
problems in every secondary school in 
the Commonwealth. . . . 


Growth toward the ability of teach- 


ers, (1) to organize related experiences 
which supplement existing content, or 
(2) to organize and manage experience 
units within a subject area, or (3) to 
handle a program of general education 
in a core curriculum, depends upon 
local participation in such study groups. 
Great stores of human energy are im- 
mobilized in school faculties where 
such groups do not exist. There is great 
need for their organization and in. 
spirational leadership by responsible 
school administrators in every high 
school faculty. 


The Changing Teacher 


The key to the changing curriculum 
is the changing teacher. Teachers 
change far more readily by participa. 
tion in discussion groups than as in- 
dividuals. The fact that a conference 
report will be printed has maximum 
value as it motivates discussion and 
focuses the consensus of the conferees, 
Outside reports of group consensus 
without much local study, discussion, 
and implementation have been found 
to develop little so-called “cross fertili- 
zation.” By and large, it is only 
through experiences that learning is 


effective at any level. This needed learn- 


ing experience and in-service profes- 
sional growth are possible, on the 
whole, only through personal participa- 
tion in study and discussion situations. 

It is part of the American scene 
that people desire a part in developing 
the plans that affect them. . . 

From 1938 to 1942 the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education sponsored and 
evaluated fifty programs of in-service 
teacher education throughout _ the 
United States. The results were re 
ported in the book “Teacher Education 
In Service” by Charles E. Prall, for- 
merly Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
C. Leslie Cushman, associate superin- 
tendent, Philadelphia, in charge of 
curriculum. The recommended _pro- 
cedures in this book will be suggestive 
to all who are working on curriculum 
revision. 


Excerpts from an Address to 
Secondary School Principals 
Section, PSEA Convention 
December 28, 1948 
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Keep on the Job 


January was a very busy month for 
our committees, officers. and members 
of the staff. Legislation was written, re- 
viewed, and prepared for introduction 
into the General Assembly. 

We were fortunate in securing ca- 
pable and aggressive sponsors for our 
bills. We are sincerely grateful and 
deeply appreciate their interest in our 
program and their willingness to be 
sponsors. 

The major bills were introduced 
early in February and the 1949 Legisla- 
tive Letter was started. February was a 
month of planning. Definite legislative 
contact committees were formed and 
tactical procedures outlined to integrate 
and coordinate our efforts. During this 
month our members familiarized them- 
selves with the bills and began making 
contacts with- members of the General 
Assembly to place before them facts 
and information to support our pro- 
posals. 

In March our program will gain im- 
petus. Discussions and hearings will 
be held and the tempo of events will 
increase. The results of the January 
and February efforts will begin to bear 
fruit. I urge those who are charged 
with a definite legislative assignment 
to carry it out adequately and prop- 
erly. Study to be informed and make 
careful preparation before interview- 
ing members of the General Assembly. 

Even those members who do not 
have a definite legislative assignment 
have a responsibility to become ac- 
quainted with and understand the 
“what” and the “why” of our program. 
If in doubt about anything consult 
your PSEA legislative representative. 
There are many groups, such as 
PTA’s, women’s clubs, service clubs. 
veterans organizations, and even in- 
formal social groups to whom you will 
have opportunities to explain the situa- 
tion in the public schools and the PSEA 
proposals to improve these conditions. 

I urge every member to keep on the 
job and not to falter—Davin H. 
STEWART, President, PSEA, Dormont 
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Educational Interests 


Dr. Stewart Named 
Man of the Week 


David H. Stewart, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, was featured as man of the week 
in the January 15 issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 

The title for the article was “New 
Head of PSEA Fights for Reforms.” 
The article, which was headed by an 
exceptionally fine picture of Dr. Ste- 
wart, was bright with human interest 
about Dr. Stewart’s activities and serv- 
ice. 

The fine impression which our new 
president made on the staff writer of 
the Post-Gazette is evident in his re- 
port from which we quote: 

“Dr. Stewart seems like a man who 
will fight for his beliefs .. . 

“After detailed study of the retire- 
ment system, he is in favor of retiring 
teachers on half pay after 35 years of 
service, and at about 20 per cent of 
pay after 25 years. Present system calls 
for retirement at age 62 at less than 
half the average salary for the last 10 
years, if they have 40 years of service. 





DAVID H. STEWART 


“*This reform is most necessary if 
we are to improve our schools for the 
good of the children,’ he says. ‘It is the 
children we must be interested in.’ 

“In all of his 33 years of work in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, he 
has tried to keep his interest in the 
right place. This does not mean, how- 


ever, ‘that the superficial interests of 
the pupil are to become the sole cri- 
terion of what to teach him.’ 

“Do they have progressive educa- 
tion in Dormont? ‘If you mean letting 
the child do what he wants, we don’t 
have it. If you mean meeting the prob- 
lems faced by the child, and keeping 
up to date in the methods and materials 
of instruction, yes, we have it.’ 

“Still focusing on the child, Dr. Ste- 
wart is emphatic in saying that teach- 
ers are underpaid. Present salary 
schedules are responsible for the cur- 
rent teacher shortage, he says. 

“We will need about 9,000 more 
teachers in Pennsylvania in the next 
six years, says Dr. Stewart. ‘We will 
need 1,000,000 more in the whole 
country. There will be 10,000,000 more 
school children in the schools in 1956 
than predicted before the war. 

“*There are not enough prospective 
teachers in teacher colleges to maintain 
the present staffs. If the people want 
more teachers for their children, they 
will have to pay more money. Higher 
salaries are a must.’ 

“The PSEA presidency will be ‘a 
labor of love,’ strictly a spare-time prop- 
osition. There will be frequent week- 
end trips to Harrisburg for conferences 
in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and meetings with the PSEA ex- 
ecutive committee.” 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During March 


1. The emphasis should be in 

support of the PSEA legisla- 

tive program. Local legisla- 
tive committee reports should 
be featured at all Local 

Branch meetings. 

Plan spring dinner meeting. 

Plan for spring election of 

officers. 

4. Include a suitable testimo- 
nial for retiring teachers in 
the final spring meeting. 

5. Continue “Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund” campaign. 

6. Make sure the summer cal- 

éendar includes sending a. 

representative to the Local 

Branch Leaders’ Workshop. 

Make final membership drive. 

Attend to NEA affiliate sta- 

tus and appoint NEA Con- 

vention delegate(s). 


iw 


go 
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State Legislation 


To those who are education minded, 
February 9 might well be designated 
as “education day” in the General As- 
sembly. Perhaps at no time in the his- 
tory of the Association has it presented 
so comprehensive a program to meet 
educational needs as contained in four 
bills concerning retirement, salaries, 
and subsidies introduced on that day. 

Members of the Association are 
familiar with these major proposals as 
discussed in local meetings throughout 
the State during the fall months and 
presented to the House of Delegates. 
Drafted into bill form by the Legisla- 
tive Committee, they were introduced 
on February 9. The numbers and 
sponsors of these bills are as follows: 


RETIREMENT—Liberalization, S. B. 
246; Minimum guarantee of $100 
per month for 40 years of service, 
S. B. 245, by George N. Wade, 
Cumberland County, and Paul L. 
Wagner, Schuylkill County. 


SaLaRiIes—H. B. 454, by W. Stuart 
Helm, Armstrong County; George 
D. Stuart, Allegheny County; and 
William Z. Scott, Carbon County. 


Sussipies—H. B. 455, by W. Stuart 
Helm, Armstrong County, and Wil- 
liam R. McMillen, Indiana County. 


Following their introduction David 
H. Stewart, President, presided at a 
press conference in the Capitol Hill 
Correspondents’ News Room in which 
he discussed the contents and purposes 
of this legislation. He emphasized that 
for the welfare of the children all 
phases of the program—retirement, 
salaries, and subsidies—were needed 
and would be pressed with equal vigor. 

Other PSEA proposals approved by 
the House of Delegates were introduced 
on Monday, February 14. These in- 
clude} 

Increase pay for attending county 

institutes 

Protection of sick leave benefits in 

joint districts 

Appointment of teachers from lists 

submitted by the administrative 
officer 


A guarantee of half salary as a 
minimum and a removal of maxi- 
mum _ limitations 
leave 

The protection of tenure rights in 
joint and merged districts 


in sabbatical 


More specific legal status for the 
supervising principal 


Budget 


Governor Duff at a joint session of 
the House and Senate on February 1 
presented the budget for 1949-1951. 
With particular reference to public 
schools it is of interest to note that the 
recommended appropriations for retire- 
ment for the biennium 1949-1951 total 
$21,180,000 as compared with $13,- 
486,400 for the biennium 1947-1949. 
This increase, according to the state- 
ment in the budget, is due in part to 
increased salaries of teachers, in part 
to the inability of the Retirement Fund 
to earn the 4% interest rate guaranteed 
by the law, and in part to the decision 
of the Attorney General that rates of 
contribution may not be increased for 
public school employes who were in 
service prior to September 1, 1946. 

The budget statement also makes 
clear that this amount will meet the 
interest deficiency in the fund for the 
1947-1949 biennium. An _ additional 
interest deficiency of $7,000,000 is 
estimated for the biennium 1949-1951, 
but an appropriation to cover this 
amount can not be made before such 
deficiency occurs. 

The appropriation allotment for 
public school subsidies for 1949-1951 
is $195,000,000 as compared with 
$173,000,000 for the current biennium. 
This is required in accordance with the 
provisions of Act 515 of the 1947 


session. 


Revised School Code 


From time to time reports have been 
made on a revision of the school code. 
A preliminary draft of such revision 
was presented in the 1947 Senate but 
no action was taken upon it. Additional 
studies have been made on the revised 
proposal and it was introduced early 
in the session by Senator Homsher, 
Chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee, as S. B. 101. The revised 
code is a re-writing and clarification 
of the present code with deletion of 
obsolete sections. The purpose of the 
revision is not to write new school law, 
but rather to combine in simple and 
clear phrasing the provisions of the 
present law. This revision, S. B. 101, 
passed the Senate by unanimous vote 
on Wednesday, February 9, and will 
now be given consideration by the 
House. 











Education Committees 


Members of the Education Com- 
mittees as announced in the Senate and 
the House are as follows: 


Senate 
Republicans 


Frederick L. Homsher, Chairman, 136 
West Main St., Strasburg, Lancaster 
County 

Paul L. Wagner, Vice Chairman, 634 
East Broad St., Tamaqua, Schuylkill 
County 

James S. Berger, East Second St., 
Coudersport, Potter County 

Montgomery F. Crowe, 169 Washing- 
ton St., East Stroudsburg, Monroe 
County 

Louis H. Farrell, 9427 Bustleton Ave., 
Philadelphia 15, Philadelphia County 

Fred P. Hare, Jr., 551 West Main St., 
Somerset, Somerset County 

A. H. Letzler, 711 McAteer St., Houtz- 
dale, Clearfield County 

G. Robert Watkins, 3rd and Broomall 
Sts., Chester, Delaware County 

Edward B. Watson, 72 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Bucks County 

M. Harvey Taylor, ex. officio, USF&G 
Bldg., Harrisburg, Dauphin County 


Democrats 


John J. Haluska, First National Bank 
Bldg., Johnstown, Cambria County 
Elmer J. Holland, 1105 Commonwealth 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Allegheny County 

Guy A. Leader, Route 2, York, York 
County 

Frank W. Ruth, Main St., Bernville, 
Berks County 

Burton E. Tarr, Hopwood, Fayette 
County 


House 
Republicans 


D. Raymond Sollenberger, Chairman, 
641 West Second St., Williamsburg, 
Blair County 
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Edward T. Gallagher, Vice Chairman, 
3259 St. Vincent St., Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia County 

Wayne M. Breisch, R. D. 2, Ringtown, 
Schuylkill County 

Frank A. Costa, 1016 S. 6th St., Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia County 

Delbert W. Dalrymple, 1358 Morse 
Ave., Erie, Erie County 

Jeanette M. Dye, Sandy Lake, Mercer 
County 

Robert D. Fleming, 209 Commercial 
Ave., Aspinwall, Allegheny County 

Allen M. Gibson, 20 Leather St., Shef- 
field, Warren County 

Wrayburn B. Hall, Scottish Rite 
Temple, Coudersport, Potter County 

W. Stuart Helm, 910 Wilson Ave., Kit- 
tanning, Armstrong County 

Samuel G. Kurtz, 836 Chestnut St., 
Lebanon, Lebanon County 

William R. McMillen, Savings and Trust 
Bank, Indiana, Indiana County 

Albert E. Madigan, R. D. 2, Towanda, 
Bradford County 

Joseph H. Neff, Alexandria, Hunting- 
don County 

John M. Reilly, 124 E. Center St., Dan- 
ville, Montour County 

Ray L. Riley, 233 West St., Williams- 
port, Lycoming County 

Charles C. Smith, Jasper St. and Le- 
high Ave., Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
County 

George D. Stuart, 210 Fourth Ave., 
Tarentum, Allegheny County 

Ivan C. Watkins, 10th and Grande Ave., 
Tower City, Schuylkill County 

Harold G. Wescott, 23 State St., Sus- 
quehanna, Susquehanna County 


Democrats 


Eustace H. Bane, 57 E. Main St.; 
Uniontown, Fayette County 


‘ Homer S. Brown, 330 Bakewell Bidg., 


412 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
County 

Lewis FE. Evans, 
County 

Leon J. Kolankiewicz, 3111 Richmond 
St., Philadelphia, Philadelphia County 

Charles J. Mills, 4th and Depot Sts., 
Youngwood, Westmoreland County 

Reuben A. Nagel, New Galilee, Beaver 
County . 

J. Dean Polen, Lincoln Bank Bldg., 
Avella, Washington County 

Joseph A. Scanlon, 3217 Rorer St., 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia County 

Theodore H. Schmidt, 402 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County 

Harry E. Seyler, 429 E. Princess St., 
York, York County 


Colver, Cambria 
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Mary A. Varallo, 1418 Point Breeze 
Ave., Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
County ~ 
David H. 
Ave., 
County 


Weiss, 508 Schoonmaker 
Monessen, Westmoreland 


AASAat Philadelphia 


Pennsylvanians who will attend the 
regional conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
at Philadelphia, March 27-30, will hear 
at the general sessions Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, minister of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City; Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, president of Columbia 
University; Roy E. Larsen, president 
of Time; and Lawrence G. Derthick, 
superintendent of schools of Chatta- 
nooga, now on a special assignment for 
the War Department in Germany. 

The program, which will be built 
around the theme “Education and the 
General Welfare,” will open with a 
vesper service Sunday afternoon and 
will close Wednesday afternoon. 
General session meetings will be held in 
the auditorium of Convention Hall. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 


Pennsylvania headquarters will be 
at the Warwick Hotel. The Pennsyl- 
vania breakfast will be held on Tuesday 
morning, March .29, at 8:00 o’clock in 
the Sylvania Hotel. David H. Stewart, 
President of the Association, will pre- 
side. An attractive program has been 
arranged. Walter R. Douthett, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Darby, has 
consented to bring a challenging mes- 
sage to his fellow-administrators. 


Hospitality Hour 


Our Association will be host to those 
in attendance at the meetings of AASA 
at a hospitality hour on Monday after- 
noon, March 28, from four to six 
o’clock in the Municipal Auditorium. 


PAUL S. 
CHRISTMAN 


President 
Eastérn 
Convention 

~ District 





Southeastern District 
and Schoolmen’s Week 


The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict will again combine its meeting 
with the thirty-sixth annual School- 
men’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania, March 30-April 2. Other 
organizations which cooperate are the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, and 
more than twenty-five school districts 
of the area. 


The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict will hold its general meeting on 
Thursday evening, March 31, at which 
time greetings will be presented by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; D. H. Stewart, 
President, PSEA; and Harvey E. Gay- 
man, Executive Secretary, PSEA. The 
principal address of the evening will 
be delivered by Harold E. Stassen, 
president, University of Pennsylvania, 
who will discuss “Critical Issues in 
Public Education.” 


On Wednesday, March 30, the Phila- 
delphia Regional Conference of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (which will be in session 
at Philadelphia from Sunday, March 
27, to Wednesday, March 30) will 
present a number of programs on 
school administration relating to pub- 
lic relations, inter-group education, 
school reorganization, teacher educa- 
tion, financing the school plant, and 
records and reports. 

Among those participating will be: 
Edgar L. Morphet, chief, school finance, 
U. S. Office of Education; Alfred D. 
Simpson, professor of education, Har- 
vard University; Ray L. Hamon, chief, 
school housing section, U. S. Office of 
Education; Belmont Farley, director, 
press and radio relations, National 
Education Association; Donald D. 
Durrell, dean, School of Education, 
Boston University; William S. Vincent, 
professor of education, Pennsylvania 
State College; Arthur W. Schmidt, as- 
sistant commissioner for finance, State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York; Henry F. Alves, director, Di- 
vision of School Administration, U. S. 
Office of Education; and Gill Robb 
Wilson, aviation editor, New York 


Herald-Tribune. 


On Thursday and Friday, March 31 
and April 1, Schoolmen’s Week will 
present more than one hundred pro- 
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grams of interest to teachers, prin- 
cipals, guidance personnel, and ad- 
ministrators. They will include clinics, 
workshops, demonstrations, and a large 
number of addresses. 


Among the outstanding speakers will 
be: Louise Bates Ames, curator, Yale 
Films on Child Development, School 
of Medicine, Yale University; Paul 
Witty, professor of education, North- 
western University; Jane B. Welling, 
head, art education, Wayne University ; 
Glenn O. Blough, specialist for ele- 
mentary science, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; John T. Wahlquist, dean, College 
of Education, University of Utah; Paul 
H. Wueller, associate director in 
charge of research and statistics, Joint 
State Government Commission, Har- 
risburg; Darrell Boyd Harmon, ex- 
ecutive director, The Texas _Inter- 
Professional Commission; Carroll D. 
Kearns, member of United States Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania; Charles C. 
Peters, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College; Im- 
dad Husain, educational attache, Em- 
bassy of Pakistan, Washington, D. C.; 
Roy E. Larsen, president, Time Incor- 
porated; Ruth Strang, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; R. C. Disque, dean, En- 
gineering School, Drexel Institute of 
Technology. 


In addition, speakers scheduled are: 
Francis D. W. Lukens, director, The 
George S. Cox Medical Research In- 
stitute, University of Pennsylvania; 
Leona Baumgartner, assistant coim- 
missioner in charge of Maternal and 
Child Health Services, New York City 
Health Department; A. S. Barr, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Wis- 
consin; M. R. Trabue, dean, School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College; 
Laura Zirbes, professor of education, 
Ohio State University; Jean Betzner, 
associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Raymon M. Kistler, president, Beaver 
College: Maurice E. Troyer, director, 
Evaluation Service Center, Syracuse 
University; George Salt, instructor in 
English education, New York Uni- 
versity; Howard R. Anderson, chief, 
instructional problems, U. S. Office of 
Education; Gregor Ziemer, secretary, 
Association of Radio News Analysts. 


Copies of the Announcement may 
be secured by addressing William B. 
Castetter, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 
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» SopHie MATCHETTE has _ retired 
after serving as a teacher in the 
Catasauqua public schools for 39 years. 
She was presented with a gift at a 
dinner given in her honor by the 
Catasauqua Teachers Club. 


Pennsylvanians Attend 
Washington Conference 


Twenty-three members of the PSEA 
attended the regional conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards in Washington on January 
10 and 11. The meeting was sponsored 
by the NEA Commission, and was at- 
tended by some ninety educational 
leaders from six states, including the 
District of Columbia. It was the first 
in a series of eight regional meetings 
to be held during the early months of 
1949 across America. 

Conference Chairman was C. O. Wil- 
liams of State College who is a mem- 
ber of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

The core agenda of the two-day con- 
ference consisted of three discussion 
groups, each of which devoted approxi- 
mately seven hours to the three crucial 
problems of the profession. The prob- 
lems adopted by the conference were: 

(1) Achieving higher standards of 
certification 

(2) Meeting the crisis in elementary 
teacher supervision 

(3) Strengthening and improving 
teacher education. 

During the first day, each discus- 
sion group concentrated intensively on 
one of these problems, and divided the 
time on the second day between the 
remaining two. 

Another major phase of the con- 
ference consisted of a series of three 
scheduled meetings by the delegates 








from each of the six states. During 
these meetings programs of action 
were formulated, based on the delibera- 
tions and findings of the discussion 
groups. These plans of action were to 
become a part of the agenda for the 
respective state commissions on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
during 1949, 

Thomas P. North, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Teacher 
Education and_ Certification, was 
elected chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Delegation which drew up seven ree- 
ommendations looking toward im. 
provement in teacher preparation in 
Pennsylvania. Dr. North also served 
the conference as reporter for the sec- 
tion on Achieving Higher Standards 
of Certification. Eugene P. Bertin of 
the PSEA Staff was chairman of the 
section on Strengthening and Improv- 
ing Teacher Education. 

The concluding General Session con- 
sisted of a conference luncheon and 
two series of reports—one by reporters 
for the three discussion groups, and 
the other by the respective chairmen 
of the six state delegations. 

Pennsylvanians in attendance were: 
Brother Azarias, La Salle College; 
Eugene P. Bertin, PSEA Staff, Harris- 
burg; D. L. Biemesderfer, State Teachers 
College, Millersville; John E. Bourne, 
University of Scranton; Norman C. 
Brillhart, President, Department of 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education, Reading; J. H. Davison, 
State Teachers College, West Chester; 
Ben Elkins, Representative, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in Second- 
ary Education, Munhall; Everett L. 
Handy, Westminster College; George 
C. Galphin, Drexel Institute; Pauline 
M. Garber, Representative of Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in Ele- 
mentary Education, Carlisle; Henry 
Klonower, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg; Raymond. H. 
Koch, Hershey; Edward J. McCarthy, 
Villanova College; J. Clair McCul- 
lough, Dickinson College; Mother 
Mary Chrysostom and Mother Mary 
St. Stephen, Rosemont College; S. E. 
Munson, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege; Thomas P. North, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg; N. Eugene Shoe- 
maker, Vice President, PSEA, Red 
Lion; S. B. Stayer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville; Earl F. Sykes, State 
Teachers College, West Chester; M. R. 
Trabue and C. O. Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
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Directors Debate 


The pros and cons of legislation— 
current and contemplated—were de- 
bated throughout the two-day conven- 
tion of School Directors and School 
Board Secretaries in Harrisburg on 
February 3 and 4. 

The 1200 school directors and sec- 
retaries concentrated on the main issues 
of equalization of assessments and dis- 
tribution of State subsidies, new taxes 
under Act 481, the State school build- 
ing authority, and the reorganization 
of school districts with the related prob- 
lems of consolidation and transporta- 
tion. 

By a long standing custom the school 
board secretaries had the opening ses- 
sion on Thursday morning to them- 
selves. The meetings on Thursday atft- 
ernoon and evening were joint sessions 
of secretaries and directors, with the 
school directors continuing their con- 
vention by themselves all day Friday. 

Stewart S. Veale, Hazleton, presi- 
dent of the Association of School 
Board Secretaries, in opening the 35th 
annual convention of the organization 
appealed for local control and support 
of public education. He strongly ap- 
proved the new local tax Act 481 say- 
ing that we have already lost too much 
local control and are heading towards 
subservience rather than independ- 
ence. 

Bert L. Liles, Clarks Green, presi- 
dent of the State School Directors As- 
sociation, opened the 53rd annual con- 
vention with the declaration that school 
directors are people of faith and in- 
tegrity and their purpose is to provide 
good teachers and adequate equip- 
ment for the education of our chil- 
dren and youth. Though handicapped 
with a lack of funds, he said, we must 
be resourceful and do the best we can 
with what we have. 


The American Way 
Both Governor James H. Duff and 


State Superintendent Francis B. Haas 
made a plea for the preservation of 
the fundamental principles of our free 
republic and the American Way of 
Life. Said the Chief Executive. “Un- 
less at your own level of government 
you begin to understand that you have 
to accept responsibility and make sac- 
rifices, you are not going to transmit 
to youth the great heritage of free- 
dom and opportunity which we re- 
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Legislative Issues 


ceived.” He added that we cannot con- 
tinue the American Way by constantly 
extending Federal and State govern- 
ment into local affairs. 

Chief School Executive Haas, speak- 
ing in the same vein, said, “I wish I 
could dramatize the importance of 
American fundamentals.” He exalted 
our rich heritage of self government 
and declared that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” America is bound 
up in one world. We must fortify our 
children and youth with the ideals of 
a free republic through our great ed- 
ucational system. 

Other speakers at the convention, 
who sounded similar significant notes, 
were: Walter D. Head, author and 
commentator from New Jersey; Har- 
rison Wood, author and feature broad- 
caster; and Donald V. Hock, Mayor 
of the city of Allentown. 


Main Legislative Issues 


Legislative issues were debated in 
the legislative council and _ sectional 
meetings of the directors and secre- 
taries. With more than 125 members 
present the legislative council advo- 
cated a mandated minimum salary for 
teachers of $2400 and the probing of 
all available sources of revenue in- 
cluding sales tax, parimutuel betting, 
and equalization of local taxation for 
the necessary additional money. 

In another sectional meeting equa- 
lization of assessments was the issue. 
This legislation is designed accord- 
ing to spokesmen at the meeting to 
combat the practice of school boards 
of lowering assessments locally in or- 
der to receive higher subsidies from 
the State. 

Act 481, which authorizes a variety 
of taxes at the local level, was said to 
be an expression of faith in self gov- 
ernment and the integrity of local of- 
ficers. Approximately a fifth of the 
2500 local school districts have levied 
taxes under this Act, raising an esti- 
mated revenue of five million dollars 
in one year. 

Another piece of legislation dis- 
cussed was the school building author- 
ity which was created in 1947 to assist 
school districts in the construction and 
operation of public school buildings. 


Speakers 


An impressive array of speakers con- 
tributed to the debates and delibera- 


tions of the directors during the con- 
vention. In addition to those already 
mentioned were: John N. O’Neil, chair- 
man, State Tax Equalization Board; 
Harold F. Alderfer of the Department 
of Internal Affairs; Russell C. Bartman, 
executive director of the State School 
Building Authority, and Rex T. Wrye. 
also of the Authority; Paul H. Wuel- 
ler of the Joint State Government 
Commission; and Robert Edwin Lots, 
an exchange teacher from Reading, 
England. Members of the Department 
of Public Instruction who participated 
included E. A. Quackenbush, Raymond 
W. Robinson, J. K. Bowman, J. Hugh 


Henderson, and Frances L. Hoag. 


Exhibits 


Glimpses of the future in school fa- 
cilities and equipment were dramat- 
ically presented by exhibits in the hall- 
ways of the Education Building where 
the convention was held. Here the 
school directors and secretaries viewed 
as they came and went to the meetings 
ultra modern lighting technique. unit 
ventilation with open and closed stor- 
age space, portable grandstands, safe 
and attractive—rolling, folding, and 
movable; scenery cycloramas, cur- 
tains, and rigging for the stage. Also 
on display were school buses with 
heavy wall cushions, dual rubrails 
and adaptations for pupil activities un- 
der conditions of comfort, safety, and 
beauty. Not the least among the dis- 
plays were snug and neat book covers, 
sanitized against disease, waste, and 
carelessness. At another table litera- 
ture on public relations broadcast 
“bargain dollars when invested in ed- 
ucation.” 


Harmony 


A note of wholesome harmony was 
expressed by Bert L. Liles, president 
of the School Directors Association, 
when he bespoke his admiration and 
respect for the PSEA, the PTA, and 
other groups actively interested in im- 
proving the schools for our children 
and youth. During the year he had 
conferred with N. Eugene Shoemaker, 
PSEA President in 1948, and ex- 


pressed the hope that close relation- 
ships with the PSEA would continue 
between the School Directors Associa- 
tion and the new PSEA President, 
David H. Stewart of Dormont. “We 
have common problems which call for 
cooperative efforts,” said Mr. Liles, 
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“We should not only work together 
but go together before our General 
Assembly with our common problems, 
thus letting them know that we believe 
that the Commonwealth can be served 
by strengthening our system of 
schools.” 


Officers for 1949 


The School Board Secretaries elect- 
ed the following officers for 1949: 

President, Howard S._ Fernsler, 
Pottsville 

Vice President, Rev. Elias H. Phil- 
lips, Lower Paxton 

Treasurer, Mrs. Anna Krajack, Port- 
vue, Media 

Secretary, R. E. Boswell, Harris- 
burg 


The School Directors Association 
chose the following: 

President, E. W. Painter, Forest 
Hills, Allegheny County 

First Vice President, Frank Snyder, 
Liberty, Tioga County 

Second Vice President, Dr. William 
B. Grove, Mercersburg 

Third Vice President, Dr. A. J. Stro- 
hecker, Reading 


Resolutions for 1949 


The scope and diversity of prob- 
lems facing school administrators to- 
day are strikingly revealed in the ex- 
tensive resolutions adopted by the 
convention. 

Among these were resolutions which 
recommended that third- and fourth- 
class districts be not changed by the 
formation of new municipalities or by 
annexation without the consent of the 
County Board and the State Council; 
that the tenure law be clarified to per- 
mit new boards of merged districts to 
employ the necessary supervisory ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff without 
tenure obligation to the present staffs; 
that the upper limit of the per capita 
tax be increased to $10; that the De- 
partment of Health resume financial 
support of the pre-school medical and 
dental examination program; that the 
State provide financial assistance equal 
to the loss in tax on land taken over 
by the State; that the pay for directors 
attending county meetings be increas- 
ed from $4 to $8 per day and four to 
six cents per mile for travel; that S. B. 
67 be supported; that non-partisan 
election of school directors as in S. B. 
73 be favored; that the Directors As- 
sociation cooperate with the Teachers’ 
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Association to consider common prob- 
lems. 

Resolutions also recommended sup- 
port of S. B. 46 which limits the pro- 
visions for minimum salary and incre- 
ments for teachers with valid certifi- 
cates and further regulates the employ- 
ment of teachers with emergency cer- 
tificates; amendment of the subsidy law 
to offset loss in appropriation when 
market values are used instead of as- 
sessed valuation to determine appro- 
priations; an appropriation of at least 
four million dollars to pay 50% of the 
reimbursement fraction times the an- 
nual rental charged by any authority, 
authorized to erect and lease school 
buildings; the amount of appropria- 
tion be increased to joint boards by 
raising the 75% factor; that the unit 
of 150C pupils for nursing services be 
reduced when two or more districts 
join to produce a full unit; that merg- 
ers of districts be by a vote of the 
people and that present board members 
be continued until terms expire. 

The Resolutions favored liberaliza- 
tion of the retirement system and a 
cost-of-living adjustment for teachers 
now retired; increase in minimum sub- 
sidy from $800 to $1,000; a proba- 
tionary period the same as for perma- 
nent certification. They recommended 
a cost-of-living increase if necessary 
instead of an increase in present man- 
dated salaries and that a merit rating 
be used in determining increments. 
They opposed the taking of the Fed- 
eral Census by teachers. 


Coatesville Sponsors 
Coaches Clinic 


Scott Senior High School in Coates- 
ville is sponsoring for the second year 
a football coaches clinic. The dates 
are March 14-17. 

At the clinic every important phase 
of football coaching is offered by ex- 
perts: blocking, punting, passing, 
special line technique, single-wing 
formation, the modified T and the T, 
conditioning, training, taping against 
and for injuries. 

There will be lectures, demonstra- 
tions, movies of various college and 
professional games. 

The fee for the clinic was $30, which 
included everything but meals. The 
deadline for reservations for this year’s 
clinic was March 1. 








» LAWRENCE D. SMITH, teacher and 
principal in the Senior High School of 
the City of Beaver Falls for 22 years, 
was unanimously elected to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools upon 
the sudden death of J. R. Miller in 
July, 1948. 

Dr. Smith has long been interested 
in PSEA affairs having served as first 
president of the Beaver Falls Local 
Branch, member of numerous com- 
mittees, and president of the Midwest- 
ern Convention District. 


axe 


Wilmington to Entertain 
Classroom Teachers 





The annual Northeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in the Hotel Du Pont, April 29 
and 30. The conference is being plan- 
ned by Elizabeth Burnham of Portland, 
Maine, the Northeastern regional di- 
rector. 

The theme for the conference will 
be “A United Profession: An Expan- 
sion of Loyalties.” At the first session 
on Friday evening, April 29, delegates 
will receive reports of NEA activities. 
On Saturday morning reports will be 
given by the states on the NEA Victory 
Action Program and teacher education 
and professional standards. There will 
be a symposium on international re- 
lations and addresses by Sarah C. 
Caldwell, president, and Hilda Maehl- 
ing, executive secretary, NEA Depart- 
ment of.Classroom Teachers. The third 
session on Saturday afternoon will con- 
sist of an organization clinic on local, 
state, and national problems. 
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Legislative Committee 


The 1949 Legislative Committee met 
at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
January 21 and 22, with John M. Lum- 
ley, chairman, presiding. 


Rott CALL: Those present were Cath- 
len M. Champlin; Lee E. Corter; M. 
Isabel Epley; J. Frank Faust; H. E. 
Gayman, secretary; Millard L. Gleim; 
Wm. E. Griffith; John M. Lumley, 
chairman; Ellis W. Roberts; Mabel 


Simmons; G. Baker Thompson. 


John 


Absent but accounted for: 
Duronio. 


David H. Stewart, President, met 
with the Committee. 


Minutes—On motion by Mr. Corter, 
seconded by Mr. Thompson, the minutes 
of the meeting of October 29 and 30, 
1948, were approved. 


RULES OF PROcEDURE—It was moved 
by Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. Thomp- 
son, that the rules of procedure as 
adopted January 31, 1947, and Octo- 
ber 2, 1948, and as printed in the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL be accepted as the 
rules of procedure for 1949. Motion 
carried. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS—At 
the request of the chairman, members 
of the committee presented communi- 
cations and comments from the field on 
various aspects of the legislative pro- 
posals. 


‘Bits PrepARED—Preliminary drafts 


of legislation were presented by Mr. 
Adler. The committee by appropriate 
motions and vote approved the phras- 
ing of these drafts which were in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s report as 
adopted by the House of Delegates as 
follows: 


Increase pay for attending county 
institutes 

Protection of sick leave benefits in 
joint districts 

Appointment of teachers from lists 
submitted by the administrative 
officer 

A guarantee of half salary as a 
minimum and a removal of maxi- 
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‘Ws Qe Association Activities 


mum limitations in sabbatical 
leave 

The protection of tenure rights in 
joint and merged districts 

More specific legal status for the 


supervising principal. 


Less than 50 teachers 


50 or more but less than 100 teachers 
100 or more but less than 200 teachers 


200 or more teachers 





On motion of Miss Epley, seconded 
by Mr. Corter, directors of instruction 
were placed in the salary category of 
directors of vocational education. Mo- 
tion carried. 


On motion of Doctor Faust, seconded 
by Mr. Griffith, the following schedule 
for district superintendents’ salaries 
was adopted: 


Minimum Increments Maximum 
$6000 8 at $250 $8000 
6600 8 at 250 8600 
7200 8 at 250 9200 
7800 8 at 250 9800 


In each instance two additional increments of $200 for.a master’s degree. 


The committee also gave approval to 
the draft of legislation made by the 
Joint State Government Commission 
with reference to activity funds. 
SPECIAL ORDER OF BusiNEss—At 2:00 
p.m. Friday, John O’Neil of the Tax 
Equalization Board appeared before the 
committee and explained the work that 
was being done by his organization in 
the equalization of assessments. 

J. Maurice Strattan, chairman of 

the PSEA Retirement Committee, ap- 
peared before the committee on Friday 
afternoon and presented the first draft 
of legislation summarizing the retire- 
ment program to which the committee 
gave its approval. 
SALARIES AND SUBSIDIES—The com- 
mittee had before it a preliminary 
draft of the salary bill containing pro- 
visions as presented to the House of 
Delegates. Points of view were received 
from Mr. Strattan on the salary speci- 
fication for directors of instruction; 
Adam Brucher, Reading, and Howard 
Newcomer, Scranton, on vocational 
education; J. Frank Faust of the com- 
mittee on district superintendents; and 
reactions from members including a 
communication from Blanche Leiby, 
Tamaqua. 

The salary proposals before final 
adoption were amended as follows: 

The intervals in number of teachers 
per principal, director of vocational 
education, and supervising principal 
were changed to read as follows: 

Less than 20 

20 or more but less than 40 
40 or more but less than 60 
60 or more 





County supervisors of special edu- 
cation were included in the same salary 
category as assistant county superin- 
tendents. 

Mr. Corter moved that the draft of 
salary legislation as amended be 
adopted. Seconded by Mr. Roberts. 


Carried. 


Moved by Doctor Faust, seconded 
by Mr. Corter, that continuing con- 
tract legislation be drafted for district 
superintendents similar to that intro- 
duced in 1947. Carried. 


Mr. Adler was then requested by the 
committee to prepare finally for intro- 
duction the amended proposals on 
salaries and a separate bill on subsi- 
dies. 


MIscELLANEOUS—Other action taken 
by the committee included a motion of 
Miss Champlin, seconded by Mr. 
Thompson, to approve the introduc- 
tion of legislation requiring an annual 
report to members by the Retirement 
Board, and motion of Mr. Griffith, 
seconded by Mr. Thompson, to intro- 
duce legislation which would give re- 
tirement credit for service of veterans 
on Mexican Border and in World War 
I. Both motions carried. 

The committee considered possible 
sponsors of legislative proposals and 
arranged for a conference with legisla- 
tive leaders in the House to discuss 
this matter. 

Mr. Webster presented briefly to the 
committee the plans for the use of local 
contact committees in presenting points 
of view back home to members of the 
General Assembly. 

Doctor Stewart, President, informed 
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the members he was calling a meeting 
of the Convention District Presidents 
on Saturday, January 29, to discuss 
methods by which they could be ef- 
fective in coordinating legislative activi- 
ties on the Convention District level. 

Mr. Moser reviewed briefly for the 
committee bills which had been intro- 
duced and which were available to date. 
Next Meetinc—February 5 was fixed 
as the date for the next meeting. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Griffith, seconded by Mr. Thompson, 
the committee adjourned at 1:45 p.m. 
on Saturday, January 22. 

—H. E. GayMan, Secretary 


February 5, 1949 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, February 5, 1949, with John M. 


Lumley, chairman, presiding. 


RoLit CaLtt—Those present were Cath- 
leen M. Champlin; Lee E. Corter; John 
Duronio; M. Isabel Epley; J. Frank 
Faust; H. E. Gayman, secretary; Mil- 
lard L. Gleim; Wm. E. Griffith; John 
M. Lumley, chairman; Ellis W. Rob- 
erts; Mabel Simmons; G. Baker 
Thompson. 

David H. Stewart, president, met 
with the committee. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Thomp- 
son, seconded by Mr. Gleim, the 
minutes of the meeting of January 21 
and 22 were approved. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS— 
Members of the committee presented 
communications received from the 
field concerning the introduction of 
PSEA legislation, vocational educa- 
tion, retirement, and other interests. 


CoMMITTEE WorK—The chairman dis- 
cussed the possibilities of developing 
meetings of representatives of teacher 
groups in Harrisburg each Tuesday 
during the session of the General As- 
sembly at which time members of the 
Legislative Committee should be in at- 
tendance to present up-to-date informa- 
tion on legislation. 

It was suggested that supervising 
principals be added to the mailing list 
to receive the weekly legislative letters. 


LocaL Errort—On motion of Mr. 
Roberts, seconded by Mr. Duronio, 
Mr. Adler and the PSEA staff were 
directed to survey the possibilities of 
an amendment to Act 515 of 1947 
which would limit school districts in 
reducing local contributions following 
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any increase in State appropriations to 
the district. 


New BILLs PREPARED—Mr. Adler pre- 
sented drafts of legislation on the fol- 
‘lowing: 
Continuing contract 
superintendents 
Retirement credit for war veterans 
Annual report on retirement to 
membership 


for district 


Sponsors OF LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser 
gave a report on the proposed sponsors 


of PSEA legislation. 


VocaTionaL Epucation—Mr. Lumley 
presented a recommendation concern- 
ing subsidies for vocational education 
as prepared by a committee on voca- 
tional education. 

The committee pointed out that the 
180-day proposal of the vocational 
group is now included in the PSEA 


salary bill. 


On motion of Mr. Duronio, seconded 
by Mr. Thompson, the committee ap- 
proved the recommendation regarding 
equivalents and authorized Mr. Adler 
to draft a bill. 

The committee agreed that Mr. Lum- 
ley should meet with Doctor Haas on 
the matter of State subsidies for vo- 
cational education before any action 
is taken by the Legislative Committee. 


CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS LEGISLA- 
TION—It was reported that the county 
superintendents are not interested in 
the continuing contract. They recom- 
mended legislation which would re- 
quire that credentials be filed by the 
candidates 30 days prior to the election 
of a county superintendent, and that 
the term of office be increased from 
four to six years. It was moved by Mr. 
Corter, seconded by Dr. Faust. that 
Mr. Adler be directed to draft legisla- 
tion making this change in the School 
Code. Carried. 


Review or BiLtts—New bills intro- 
duced in the General Assembly since 
the last meeting of the committee were 
reviewed. It was agreed that the mem- 
bers of the committee should be kept 
informed of action taken on bills as 
they progress in the General Assembly. 


SuBsipies—The Subcommittee on Sub- 
sidies recommended the following: 


Trustees of the Permanent 


Fund 


The Trustees of the Permanent Fund, 
FE. A. Glatfelter, chairman, York. met 
during the PSEA Convention in Har. 
rsburg in December. The trustees 
visited the bank where the fund’s 
securities are deposited, and discussed 
investment of cash amounts of the 


fund. 


Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards 


The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards met in 
Harrisburg, Thursday evening, De. 
cember 9, preceding its workshop con- 
ference on December 10 and 11. 


Conference Arrangements—The Com. 
mission reviewed plans for the work- 
shop conference and commended the 
subcommittee charged with the ar- 
rangements. 

Commission Releases—The Commis- 
sion agreed that the summary of the 
workshop conference be issued as 
“Official Publication No. 1” and that 
Release No. 2 should be “Selection of 
Candidates for the Teaching Profes- 
sion, a Cooperative Enterprise,” pre- 
pared by Thomas P. North, chairman, 
Bloomsburg.—Fugene P. Bertin, Sec- 
retary 


Dr. Faust moved, seconded by Mr. 
Griffith, that the report be adopted and 
legislation be drafted in accordance 
with the report. Motion carried. 


FEDERAL Aip—Mr. Gayman gave a 
detailed report on the activities re- 
garding Federal Aid to date in the 
81st Congress. 


NExT MEETING—On motion of Miss 
Epley, seconded by Mr. Roberts, the 
committee set Tuesday, February 15, 
at 9:30 a.m. as the time of its next 
meeting. 


ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Griffith, seconded by Mr. Thompson, 


the meeting adjourned at 4:30 p.m.— 
A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


School Term Maximum Minimum Local Effort 
1948-49 $2600 $1000 6 mills on assessed value 
1949-50 4000 1000 4 mills on market value 
1950-51 4500 1000 4..mills on market value 
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Appointive State 
Committees 


(Announced by President David H. Stewart 
on January 15) 





Fund, 








c. met 
- Har. § Creventiats CoMMITTEE 
ustees Kenneth F. Titus, chairman, Point Marion, 
fund’s term expires Dec. 31, 1951 
-ussed Richard J. Carroll, Taylor, term expires Dec. 
Ca 31, 1949 
f the B. Henry Shafer, Hanover, term expires Dec. 
31, 1950 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
er M. Marie Altland, York 
onal NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
Elizabeth Greger, chairman, Philadelphia 
Francis Dolan, Lansford 
d Robert B. Duncan, Erie 
ues H. L. Hoover, Lancaster 
net in| | Mabel Milldollar, Tarentum 
De: PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER Epu- 
| Con. CATION INSTITUTIONS 
Central—Edgar S. Kiracofe, Huntingdon 
C Central-Western—Ralph Heiges, chairman, 
- Indiana 
vork- Eastern—Russell B. Smith, Reading 
1 the Midwestern—Clyde H. Lady, Slippery Rock 
ar Northeastern—Edna J. Hazen, Bloomsburg 
Northwestern—F. B. Peters, Meadville 





Southeastern—George R. Cressman, West 





imis- Chester 

f the Southern—Joseph Torchia, Millersville 

1 as Western—Louise Hetherington, Pittsburgh 
that PROFESSIONAL PLANNING 

n of C. B. Dissinger, chairman, Milford 

ofes- Herbert L. Spencer, co-chairman, Lewisburg 
val Ralph C. Swan, co-chairman, New Bloomfield 
| Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, Canonsburg 

nan, 


Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona 

Sec: Horace G.-Geisel, Harrisburg 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa 
Richard T. Parsons, Lock Haven 


— RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 

(Term expires Dec. 31, 1949) 
Mr. J. Maurice Strattan, chairman, West Reading 
William A. Doane, Philadelphia 


and Robert Rosenkrance, Nicholson 
ance D. H. Stewart, Pittsburgh 

Kermit M. Stover, Boiling Springs 
a (Term expires Dec. 31, 1950) 


James T. Downie, Punxsutawney 
re- John M. Hickey, Erie 

the C. Earl Shank, Aliquippa 

Paul E. Witmeyer, Williamsport 


Niss TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
the STANDARDS 

15 One Year Term 

ext Raymond H. Amalong, Greenville 


Rosana Eckman, Kane 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
Mr. H. C. Gillespie, Erie 
Henry Klonower, Harrisburg 
Thomas P. North, Chairman, Bloomsburg 
se Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 


on, 


Two Year Term 


Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Clarence G. Enterline, Reading 
T. Russell Frank, Willow Grove 
lue C. N. Hanner, Kittanning 
Raymond H. Koch, Hershey 
Mary Ann Pesognelli, Monongahela 
- C. 0. Williams, State College 


ue 
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ESueryoune Needs Some 
Susiness Education 


All normal persons regardless of 
their age, their occupation or profes- 
sion, and their economic or social 
status, have business activities to per- 
form. Among those touching the busi- 
ness life of all people are banking, 
handling money, insurance, equipping 
a home, selecting commodities and 
making purchases, entering into simple 
agreements and contracts, handling 
negotiable instruments, and keeping 
records for income tax purposes. 

To attain competency in performing 
these business activities by experience 
alone is not only inefficient but costly 
to the person, to business, and to 
society as a whole. The secondary 
school pupil, whether majoring in col- 
lege preparation, homemaking, indus- 
trial or shop work, agricultural, or 
general academic training, should re- 
ceive some educational study in these 
basic business activities which are 
common to all. 





The ability to typewrite with ac- 
curacy at a rate which will provide 
more speed, easier writing, and clearer 
copy than handwriting is a skill, which 
every high school pupil could use. 
What is true of typewriting is true of 
bockkeeping and record-keeping with 
present tax laws. Salesmanship, like- 
wise, has numerous personal uses. A 
knowledge of the principles of selling 
is of use to the farmer selling his 
produce, church worker selling tickets 
for the church supper, and it will aid 
the high school graduate when he ap- 
plies for a job in selling himself to the 
employer. 

Business law, from a_personal-use 
standpoint, is needed because every- 
one is making contracts and dealing 
with negotiable instruments. Business 
economics is a neglected phase of our 
citizenship training, although most of 
our problems in life and issues for the 
citizen at the polls are economic. 

Business education is more than 
vocational training for office and store 
work. It can provide the basic training 
needed by all groups in life-—JoHN 
R. Hausert, Chief, Commercial Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruec- 
tion. 





Federal Aid 


Progress on the federal aid bill, S. 246, 
has not been as rapid as anticipated. 
Early in January, Chairman Thomas 
promised S. 246 would be reported out 
“without delay.” Delay, however, has 
been caused by Senators who had 
wanted to add a new title to the measure 
(Title 2) to provide a $25,000,000 
fund for health services for public and 
non-public pupils alike. 

These proposals were debated at 
length at a meeting of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education on February 1. 
The amendments did not prevail. How- 
ever, the proponents of the amend- 
ments secured agreement that a sub- 
committee should be named to draft 
such legislation and report a separate 
health bill at or about the same time 
as S. 246 was reported from committee. 

Faced with the extensive hearings 
on labor legislation and with the recent 
extension of such hearings until Febru- 
ary 23, it is not possible at this time 
to predict when S. 246 will be reported 
from committee. 


House Committee Members 


The members of the important House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
have been announced. Congressman 
John Lesinski, (D) Michigan, has been 
named chairman. Pennsylvania Con- 
gressmen who are serving on this Com- 
mittee are Augustine B. Kelley, (D) 
Westmoreland County; Samuel K. Mc- 
Connell, Jr.. (R) Delaware County; 
and Carroll D. Kearns, (R) Mercer 
County. 

Word has just been received that 
Congressman Kearns has introduced a 
Federal Aid for Education Bill in the 
House. Its number is HR 1225. 





Junior High Conference 


at NYU 


The School of Education at New 
York University will hold March 25 
and 26 its twenty-second annual two- 
day Junior High School Conference, 
according to an announcement by 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School. 

Taking as its theme, “Adapting the 
Junior High School to the Needs of 
Early Adolescence,” the annual con- 
ference will be directed by Professor 
G. Derwood Baker of the School of Edu- 
cation and will be attended by several 
hundred principals, superintendents, 
and teachers from secondary schools 
located throughout the United States. 
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" BASIC " 
FIRST READER i BASIC rete - 
SECOND READER Dias cinnign 
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D 

Stag BOOKS 


. a basic program which makes learning to read a 
successful experience! 


Content that sparkles with action, surprise, humor, suspense; that brings 
characters to life through a warm touch @ Triple teaching plans that 
provide for the special needs of the superior, the average, and the 
immature groups ®@ Special materials for immature learners ® Well- 
organized plan for developing word recognition techniques. 


Just Published! The New Down the River Road, Readiness Second 
Reader; The New Through the Green Gate, Readiness Third Reader. 


Write us today for complete information 


Representatives: 


James D. Orr, 2501 Crawford Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 
Harold Huber, 608 Swede Street, Norristown, Pa. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


104 So. Lexington Avenue, White Plains, New York 
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wt Faculty 


THAT SETS THE PACE 


The teachers in Berlin-Brothers. 
valley public schools started the last 
school year by studying a manual in 
which appeared the statement “Yet 
much remains to be done.” , 

They realized that that statement 
was simple truth for much will remain 
to be done at the end of their natural 
lives. They decided to see how much 
progress that they could make in the 
school term. 

The teachers were keenly interested 
in cooperating with the Department of 
Public Instruction in the production of 
a county citizenship manual and in the 
revision of the secondary school cur- 
riculum. They appointed committees to 
tackle the problem of activity periods 
and of student guidance. They carried 
on an impressive array of extracur- 
ricular activities. 

They brightened the year by two 
lively social events: a teacher party in 
the school gymnasium and the annual 
teacher-director banquet. 

Like all human beings, they like to 
spend money so they used part of the 
proceeds from their annual faculty 
play to redecorate and refurnish the 
teachers’ parlor. 

Also in the line of money, they de- 
cided to request that their salaries be 
received on a_ twelve-month basis. 
Supervising Principal James M. Cassel 
conveyed their wishes to the board, 
and the new system went into effect last 
September. 

The spirit in the school is evidenced 
through incidents such as the follow- 
ing: 

George S. Dively, principal of the 
grade school, called at 9:00 o'clock 
one morning and said, “Howdy! Say, 
I just got an idea. Was talking to some 
of the teachers 

Mr. Cassel’s secretary speaking, 
“Mr. Cassel, Miss X and Mr. Y and 
Mrs. Z from the faculty would like to 
see you a few moments. They have a 
suggestion 

With this spirit in the school, it is 
no wonder that at faculty meetings 
teachers say what’s on their mind and 
the principals forget their positions 
and blow off steam too. 











First educational measure of the 81st 
Congress to be reported out of Com- 
mittee is the public library service 
demonstration bill (S. 130). 
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- SUMMER SCHOOL Guidance at Bucknell 
MM 00 The Department of Education at Wier ceca 
sa IN GEOGRAPHY Bucknell has published a folder, Guid- 
: : Saltillo, Mexico 
hers- Vacation School's Third Season — at Bucknell University. It con OU Sitidlien;: Sudip’ Fiaguia 23 
lias Plan now to enroll in this already popular tains a brief history of the guidance Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
F six-weeks’ vacation summer school which of Bucknell students and mentions the tutors, three hours daily. Formalized 
il In is of increasing significance to teachers, : ‘ classes. Activities. M.A. degree. All 
“y students, members of the Armed Forces, recently organized guidance program Mexican faculty. Incorporated Dept. 
et and the general public. for : h of University Studies, Mexico. G. I. 
The School is situated in a region of or future teachers. agg Lodging private homes. 
unusual geographical interest on the : ss ulletins. 
news Quebee- Vermont border. P-cell It discusses, also, the training of ETT Rogers 
i wi include: he Geography of the nei A 
nain US.S.R.: The Technique of Field Studies: ci sai paige — eae Wier ae 
: e Changing Landscape; The Politica over the past two decades and closes 
ural Geography of Europe; The Geography of 7 ‘ P - ' i " Salida 7, Colorado 
1uch the Arctic; The Far East; Geographical with consideration of the Bucknell 
Cc Discovery; Economic Geography of Canada. Catal Workal: a = 
the La P stay a Patrick Baird, uldance or ; op, which 1s holding 
y aker, Benoit Brouillette, Estyn i i REA. Coe Cle 
Evans, Dudley Stamp, Vilhjalmur Stefans- its tenth annual session from June 27 
sted son, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Bogdan Zaborski. to August 5. 
Comfortable accommodation in modern co- . ae ee 
it of — college. Inclusive fee (board- The Workshop, which is limited to , , 
residence and tuition) $200. Two scholar- , ; 
n of ships (value $250.) awarded by Canadian fifty graduate students, has the services NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
the Geographical Society. of a half-dozen specialists. Three types 
cu McGILL UNIVERSITY of conferences are held daily: large- SUMMER SCHOOL 
s to group, small-group, and_ individual. Ch New York 
ods GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL | Each student is expected to enroll for eo Cas ae oe 
ried July 4th-August 13th, 1949 the solution of a specific problem or July 5 to September 2, 1949 
cure STANSTEAD COLLEGE, QUEBEC problems. Students may register for 
Apply for Prospectus to Professor George H. T. . : P 
Kimble, Chairman, Dept. of Geography, any number of weeks, give full time GRADUATE WORKSHOPS in: 
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to Master of Arts, Doctor of Education 
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Science Fellowships 
For Physics Teachers 























Pennsylvania high school physics 
teachers are eligible to compete for the 
all-expense fellowship awards in the third 
General Electric Science Fellowship Pro- 
gram at Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio, this summer. The pro- 
gram will run from June 27 through 
August 5 and applications for the fellow- 
ships will be received until April 15. 

A total of 50 of the all-expense fel- 
lowships will be awarded at Case this 
summer. The fellowships will cover 
travelling expenses to and from Cleve- 
land, living expenses during the ses- 
sion, tuition and fees. Teachers to whom 
the fellowships will be awarded will be 
selected on a competitive basis. Appli- 
cations will be considered only from 

experienced teachers holding at least a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Pennsylvania teachers who received 
General Electric Science fellowships at 
Case last summer were: Elda L. Miller, 
Ruffsdale; John M. Urban. Beaverdale; 
Thomas B. Wilson, Punxsutawney. 

In 1947 the Pennsylvania fellow- 
ship winner was William L. Wiegman, 
Pittsburgh. 


Millersville Entertains 
Library Conference 
The Annual School Library Con- 


ference for Eastern Pennsylvania will 
be held at Millersville on Friday and 
Saturday, April 22 and 23. This will 
be the fourth event of the kind, 
sponsored by the library departments 
of the State Teachers Colleges at Kutz- 
town and Millersville. The invitation to 
attend is extended to all librarians and 
also school administrators. 

The speaker for the Conference Din- 
ner will be Ethel J. Alpenfels, an- 
thropologist of New York University. 
Her address will be entitled, “When 
Students Ask.” Mrs. Frances Clarke 
Sayers, superintendent of work with 
children in the New York Public 
Library, will speak at the Conference 
Luncheon. Mrs. Sayers has a national 
reputation in the field of library serv- 
ice to children. Another outstanding 
event will be the address on “Spring 
Publications” to be given on Saturday 
morning by Charles Lee, well known 
as a book reviewer, and also for his 
activities in connection with Book and 
Author Luncheons. 

A workshop meeting on Friday after- 
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Our Own 
United States 


noon will provide opportunity for dis. 
cussion of problems and practices in 
school library management with lead. 
ers chosen from the Eastern Pennsyl. 
vania field. On Saturday morning there 
will be sectional meetings, one on book 
selection and the other on education 
for librarianship. 

Further information about the Con. 
ference may be obtained from Helen 
A. Ganser, director of library training 
at State Teachers College, Millersville, 





AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNsyYL. 
VANIA, an advanced course for the dis- 
cussion of problems in teacher educa- 
tion is being offered by staff members 
of the Department of Education. Dean 
E. D. Grizzell is chairman and coordi- 
nator of the instructional group whose 
aim it is to prepare leaders in this field. 
The first semester deals with basic 
principles and practices of teacher edu- 
cation; the second semester deals with 
specific problems in the field. 





It is more difficult to organize 
peace than to win a war; but the 
fruits of victory will be lost if the 
peace is not well organized. 

—ARISTOTLE 


International Teaching Aids 


Available 








by 
John Van Duyn Southworth 


Goad citizenship requires knowledge 
and intelligence. 





Our Own United States is unique in the manner in which it 
develops informed and thinking citizens. This major objective 
is accomplished by: 


Courageously and objectively facing all live issues 


Treating all questions fairly, with an unbiased point 
of view 


Providing the historical background for a proper under- 
standing of the great issues which face our country 
and our people 


Tying up all past history with the present 


Leading students and teachers to talk out current prob- 
lems and to draw conclusions based on thorough 
historical knowledge 


Presenting a well-balanced, complete, and interesting 
story of our past, from 1492 to the present day. 


When once you are familiar with Our Own United States, you 
will never be content to use any other high school textbook in 
American History. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Pennsylvania Representatives: 
P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, & F. Tempone 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Atlanta 


New York Dallas 
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The NEA Committee on International Relations, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has an- 
nounced that two foreign-study bulletins and a kit of United 
Nations teaching aids are still available. 

Some Foreign Study Opportunities for United States 
Teachers and Students describes study opportunities pro- 
vided by government agencies, including the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and private agencies, as well as scholarships 
and grants available for such study. 

Foreign Employment Opportunities for United States 
Teachers describes the Teacher-Interchange program with 
England, Canada, and France. It alse discusses such foreign 
opportunities as teaching in schools for occupation person- 
nel in Germany and Japan, teaching in Latin America, and 
teaching in the possessions and territories of the United 
States. The bulletins are free upon request. 

The kit, priced at $0.25, contains 20 items including 
posters, pamphlets, reprints of articles, bibliographies of 
films, filmstrips, publications, and a list of suggested 
activities. 
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A CHALLENGE 


Confronts 






Every School Administrator 








The rising cost of school expenses necessitates Economy wherever 
possible. 





The use of Book Covers directly affects the pocketbook of every tax- 
payer in your community. 






Reducing Waste and Increasing Length of Service should be emphasized 
to Every Student. 
















HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of wear-resisting, waterproof and weatherproof material have for over 
50 years demonstrated that their use adds from one to three years to the 
lives of the school books they protect. 








Miles C. Holden, President 









Anticipate the Increased Expense of Textbooks 
by Protecting and Keeping Active the Books Now in Use. 


Samples free 


Houen Patent Book Cover COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Lilill 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Saturnalia Banquet 


On January 17, the Roman Satur- 
nalia was celebrated by the Bristol 
High School Latin Club. The students 
proved themselves true Latinites by at- 
tending the banquet in Roman garb, 
eating with their fingers, and observ- 
ing as many of the Roman customs as 
our present day conventions allow. 
The tables were decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers, and candles served 
as substitutes for Roman lamps. 


The menu (ab ovo usque ad mala), 
which was initiated by a toast to the 
gods, included the well-known Roman 


foods—eggs, fresh vegetable salad, 
mushrooms, olives, chicken, string- 
beans, beets, cabbage, fruits, and 


sweets. Fresh fruit punch served as 
wine throughout the meal. 

Between courses the students re- 
laxed and enjoyed the Latin Club’s 
interpretations of the plays “Pyramus 
Et Thisbe” and “Theseus Et Mino- 


taurus,” which were presented in 








Children in kindergarten benefit 
from the relaxed posture of 
American. Séating Company’s 
Envoy Chairs with American 
Universal ‘Tables. Shown are 20” 
tables and L1” chairs, in the new, 
natural finish. 


Your kindergarten seating 
can exert a lifetime influence 


Kindergarten is the place to begin guard- 
ing eyesight and posture. Habits estab- 
lished then will mean better health, better 
vision, better grades later. Envoy Chairs 
and Universal Tables provide an effective 
combination for manipulative tasks. 

Envoy Chairs combine beauty, comfort, 
and economy. Relaxed posture is attained 
by formed seats and deep-curved backs 
with self-adjusting lower rail. 

American Universal Tables are excep- 
tional values in the fine-furniture class. 
Tops are heavy, cored-plywood construc- 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, 11th to 12th Streets, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


212 Oliver Avenue 
Exclusive distributors for 
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tion. Nocorner legs to interfere with knees. 
All wood parts are hot-pressed, urea- 
resin-bonded for maximum strength and 
moisture resistance, and durably lacquered 
in natural finish, 30 to 55% light reflec- 
tance, for improved classroom environ- 
ment. Metal parts have dipped baked- 
enamel finish. 
FREE—Write today for your copy of our book- 


let, “Progress Toward Improved Classroom En- 
vironment.” 
American 


Universal 
Desk No. 434 . 











Latin; other forms of entertainment 
were also provided, including the burn. 
ing of a mock lamb as a sacrifice to 
the gods. Eighth-grade students acted 
.as slaves and the Mothers Association 
of Bristol High School prepared the 
dinner. Edwina Sykes is the Latin 
teacher in Bristol High School. 
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BuILpINGs. 
Seventh Yearbook. 525 pp. American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201-16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$4 


AMERICAN SCHOOL Twenty- 


This yearbook, published by a commission 
headed by Warren T. White, superintendent 
of schools, Dallas, Texas, establishes policies 
en land and buildings for educational uses. 
It discusses the importance of shared re- 
sponsibility and scientific methods in broad- 
scale community planning for the school 
plant, reviews current experience and judg- 
ment in planning for the educational fea- 
tures of a building, summarizes current in- 
formation on various technical aspects of 
construction and equipment, outlines some of 
the major financial considerations, calls at- 
tention to some unanswered questions in 
school-plant research, and concludes with a 
check list of planning steps. 


7 
CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. Elizabeth 
B. Hurlock. 374 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 
$2.60 


A textbook for high school courses in 
child care in the home economics curriculum. 
The material is organized in four main sec- 
tions—How Life Begins, The Child's 
Growth, The Childs Problems and Habits, 
and The Child as a Person. How Life Be- 
gins deals with preparations for the baby 
and the nature of newborn infants. The 
Child’s Growth shows the relationships be- 
tween growth and learning and gives advice 
on feeding and clothing, proper physical 
care, speech habits, and emotional develop- 
ment. The Child’s Problems and Habits dis- 
cusses good and undesirable habits, dis- 
cipline, measurement of intelligence, and 
play. The last section—The Child as a Per- 
son—deals with the child’s friendships, his 
room and clothes, and his individual per- 
sonality, and explains the traits that deter- 
mine his readiness for school. 


THE THirpD MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEAR- 
BOOK. Edited by Oscar K. Buros. 1061 
pp. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. $12.50 


This volume is the sixth in a series of 
publications prepared to assist test users in 
education, industry, psychology, and _psy- 
chiatry to locate and evaluate tests and books 
on testing. It consists of two major sections, 
Tests and Reviews and Books and Reviews. 
The section on Tests and Reviews lists 663 
tests, 713 original reviews, and 3,368 refer- 
ences on the construction, validity, use, and 
limitations of specific tests. The section Books 
‘and Reviews lists 549 books on measure- 
ments and closely related fields and 785 ex- 
cerpts from reviews of these books in 135 
journals. Both sections of the book cover 
the period between October, 1940, and De- 
cember, 1947. The Tests and Reviews cover 
the following subjects: English, fine arts, 
foreign languages, intelligence, mathematics, 
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.. New Books 


reading, science, social studies, vocations, 
and miscellaneous. The miscellaneous group 
includes such subjects as agriculture, busi- 
ness education, engineering, health, and home 
economics. 


LivING IN THE City. A. Elwood Adams and 
Edward E. Walker. 224 pp. Illus. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $1.96 


For junior and senior high school stu- 
dents, this is a discussion of all the important 


aspects and problems of city living, such as 
local government, food and housing, trans- 
portation, 


recreation, schools, and water 
supply. The book provides functional infor- 
mation and seeks to interpret our complex 
social organization, social changes, and 
trends. After each chapter the student is 
asked to write his own chapter stressing the 
points he should consider about his own 
city. The book includes a list of audio-visual 
aids that may be used to supplement the 
text. 


TFACHER’S GUIDE FOR HEALTH EDUCATION. 
M. R. Fields and Avis E. Edgerton. 552 
pp. Remsen Press, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. $5 

Features of this book: (1) Division is 
made of the subject matter for health in- 











DATES 


Inter-Session 
June 7 to June 24 


Main Summer Session 
June 27 to August 6 


Post-Sessions 
August 8 to August 26 
August 8 to Sept. 17 








Business Education Workshop—August 8 


to 12 

Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers—June 27 to July 16 and July 18 to 
August 6 


Health Education Workshop in Rural School 
Health—June 27 to July 16 and July 18 to 
August 6. 


The Community College—Its Organization, 
Objectives, and Instructional Program—June 
27 to July 16 and July 18 to August 6 


Industrial Education Workshop in Adminis- 
trative Problems—July 18 to July 23 


Speech Education Clinic—June 13 to June 24 
Summer Library School—June 27 to August 6 


Workshop in Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation—June 27 to August 6 


Conferences and Institutes in business edu- 
cation, psychology, reading, special educa- 
tion, radio, and speech education. 


Superintendents and Principals Conference 
—July 26, 27, and 28. 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE Bouse 
State College, Pennsylvania 














struction purposes into topical headings, 
such as: Eating and Diet, Sleep and Rest, 
etc., for each grade level; (2) Large tables 
list subheadings under each topical heading 
(such as: “Diet in Relation to Dental De- 
cay” under “Eating and Diet”) with specific 
page references where such information may 
be found in elementary health readers series 
and texts; (3) Problems in health and stu- 
dent activities utilized to solve these problems 
are suggested; and (4) A list of instructional 
materials (pamphlets, posters, films, etc.) for 
each topical heading is included. 


THe Recorp or Manxkinp. A. W. Roehm, 
M. R. Buske, Hutton Webster, and E. 
B. Wesley. 768 pp. Illus. Heath. $3.60 


“The Record of Mankind” supersedes 
“World Civilization” by Hutton Webster and 








CLAYOLA 


—a Genuinely Creative Medium 


Even under extremes of heat and cold, the | 
smooth firmness of Clayola remains inde- 





structible. Harmless, waterproof, stainless, 
Clayola never ruffles or pulls apart, and | 
may be used over and over again without | 
losing its plasticity or becoming rancid. | 
14 Ib.to5 lb. bricks, 
available in 9 soft, | 
mellow colors. | 
| 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. | 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 






Makers of Crayola 
Crayon and Other 
Gold Medal Products 











E. B. Wesley for a secondary school course 
in world history. This global history gives 
attention to religious development, to the im- 
pact of science and industry on civilization, 
to most recent atomic energy developments, 
to modern philosophy, to military history 
placed in proper perspective, to the United 
Nations, to the great revolutionary or free- 
dom movements, and to the place of Russia 
and communism in today’s world. The book 
contains 23 chapters grouped into nine parts 
or units. Cross references help to tie the 
epochs or time periods together. Study aids 
and bibliographies have been carefully worked 
out to be helpful to both student and teacher. 
A fourteen-page table of significant dates in 
world history is in the appendix. In it events 
are classified in three groups: (1) Political 
and Military; (2) Industrial, Agricultural, 
and Commercial; and (3) Intellectual, Re- 
ligious, Humanitarian. A workbook will be 
ready for class use in the fall of 1949. 





Books Received 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 
BROADENING THE SERVICES OF SMALL Hicy 
ScHoo;s. Office of Education. $0.15 
’ EpucaTion in Panama. Office of Educa. 
tion. $0.25 
EpuUCATION IN VENEZUELA. Office of Edu. 
cation. $0.30. 
Sources OF Free anp Low-Cost Marr. 
RIALS, 1948 Revised. Department of 
Commerce. 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov. 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- | 


cago, Illinois: 
PRAIRIE SCHOONERS WEST. 
Comfort. $1.30 


Mildred H. | 


Ginn & Co., Statler Building, Boston 17, | 


Mass.: 
SocraL Livinc. Revised Edition. Paul H. 
and Judson T. Landis. $3.20 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- | 


ton 16, Mass.: 


Cours ELEMENTAIRE DE Francals. John B. | 


and Magdalene L. Dale. $2.60 
JOURNALISM AND THE ScHOOL PAPER. 

Third Edition. DeWitt C. Reddick. $2.40 
Letture VarieE. Graded Italian Readers. 


Books One to Five. Vincenzo Cioffari and 
John Van Horne. $2 


Petit Miroir DE LA CIVILISATION FRAN- 


CAISE. Francois Denoeu. $2.40 

READ AND COMPREHEND. Revised Edition. 
Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. Traxler. 
$2.20 

Vamos A Hasrar Espanor. Margarita 
Lopez de Mestas and Esther Brown. 
$2.20 

Vinct Mitte Lizves sous Les Mers. New 
Edition. Harold Wade Streeter, Editor. 
$1.88 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., NYC: 

A First Course 1n ALcesra. Second Edi- 

tion. N. J. Lennes and J. W. Maucker. 
Modern Chapbooks Publishers, 284 Montauk 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 

THE AMERICAN DRAMA Since 1930. Essays 
on Playwrights and Plays. Joseph Mer- 
sand. $2 : 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y.: 

Buitpinc Our Communities. Clyde B. 
Moore, Fred B. Painter, Gertrude M. 
Lewis, and Helen M. Carpenter. $2.12 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York: 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA. Revised | 


Edition. Grades 3-8. Teacher’s Manual 
for Each Book. John R. Clark and Oth- 
ers. $1.52 each 


| [] Playground Equipment 
| Ditto Workbooks 








Home Study 








Courses aiding in certi- 
fication and college 
degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 


Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





What Interests You? 


Send for New Catalogs or Literature 

[] Ditto Duplicators 
oO Sound Projectors 
(] Stripfilm Projectors [[] Stripfilms 
oO Rental 16mm Films (] Record Players 
[] Projection Screens (] Kindergarten Materials 
oO School Furniture (state kind) 
fF Maps and Globes [] Rubber Play Balls 
Cc Plays—Recitations oO Janitor’s Supplies 
[-] Blackboards Fy Window Shades 


Kurtz Bros., 
Clearfield, Pa. 
Please send me information on the 


items checked above. 
Name 

Address 
City & State OF ene Ce 


Position 


KURTZ BROS. 


School Supplies and Equipment 
Clearfield, Pa. Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
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| UNIVERSAL LITERATURE. 
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(ADVENTURE TRAILS 


Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 

"Wa odventure trips to. . Europe, Mexico, 
16th YEAR Guatemala, South America, Canada and 
Alaska. Trips from $195. Exceptional itineraries, 
experienced leadership . . . Request Booklet TM12 
John Parker, 333 E. Ellena St., Phila., Pa. 


SITs SANTA BARBARA CALIFORNIA 
EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, De- 
signer, etc. Imported Oriental Stone. 
Beautiful in Grain and Color! Cuts 
easily with Pocketknife. 

Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 
Send for our price lists, and 
descriptive literature 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 E. 28th St. Dept. K., NYC 16 








PROSE AND POETR 


SERIES 





A 


FOR GRADES 3, 4, 5 ano 


M 
A Basically American texts '% 
“1 which include literature J 
a of many other countries. U4 
Y 4 
a THE EMERALD BOOK » 
‘A GRADE 3 M4 
‘4 
© THE SUNSHINE BOOK {2 
BI GRADE 4 He 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
a GRADE 5 3 
1 THE FIRELIGHT BOOK &% 
A GRADE 6 Le 


71 Art masterpiecesofmany [J 


“1 nations—literary master- {J 
fi pieces of many periods. {% 
Al M4 
17s | M 
THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 
vd ca 
wv SYRACUSE, NEW YORK M4 
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Represented by 
W. H. BIE, P. W. SYMONDS, T. K. ELLIS 





1949 


| from the 


| National Education Association 


CHARACTER Epucation. A Survey of Prac- 


tice in the Public Schools of the United 


States. $0.50 

EpucaTIon 1N Lay Macazines. December 
1, 1948. $0.50 

Group PROCESSES IN SUPERVISION. $1.25 

HigHwAay Sarety—A CHALLENGE TO 
YoutuH. $0.30 

A NATION ON THE Move. $0.25 

Report OF THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. $0.50 

The above publications may be secured 

National 


| Miscellaneous 


Community Forests 1N PENNSYLVANIA. 
Forest AREAS IN PENNSYLVANIA. HEM- 
LOCK, THE STATE TREE. PROTECTING OUR 
Living Resources. THE SCHUYLKILL 
River Project. STATE Forests OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Free upon Request of Princi- 
pal or Librarian. Department of Forests 
and Waters, Harrisburg 

Facitities NEEDED FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. $1 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 30TH NATIONAL REc- 
REATION Concress, 1948. Omaha, Ne- 
braska. National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
$2.25. 

ScHOOL AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. A Look Toward the Fu- 
ture. Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


Education Association, | 


1201-16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Science RESEARCH ASSOCIATEg CaTALoe, | 


1949, Science Research Associates, 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 

A SuccesteD Program IN HOMEMAKING 
FOR SECONDARY ScHOOLs. Based Upon 
Actual Pupil Problems in Citizenship 
and Life Adjustment. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Your TEETH—How To Save Tuem. Her- 
bert Yahraes. WOMEN AND THEIR Money. 
Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. $0.20 each 
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THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate po undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 27 to August 5 
Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
—- 1949 Summer Sessions, Address Office of 
the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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9 IMPROVE YOUR 
sez FRENCH 
in beautiful, Old-World surroundings 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
Montreal, Canada 


JUNE 29 to AUGUST 11 


Perfect your French, for pro- 
fessional use or for business or 
pleasure, in the natural, attractive 
French atmosphere of McGill's popu- 
lar, long-established French Summer 
School at Montreal — in the heart of 
Old-World French Canada. Ideal 
study, conversational, residential 
course for teachers, students, and 
business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill. 
French alone spoken at all times in 
residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French 
university teachers. Resident scholar- 
ships and university credit certificates. 
Co-educational. Comfortable accom- 
modation, interesting social amenities. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) $250 
9 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 






HIKE on high 
Mi trails i 
4 RIDE to ancient | 
glaciers . 
SEE snowclad 
mountains 
FISH in great 
trout waters 
TOUR in open- | 
top motor 
coaches 


EAT and sleep 
in fine hotels 












IN THE MONTANA ROCKIES 


on the main line of 
GREAT NORTHERN 









P. G. Holmes, Passenger 7 — — 
Great Northern Railway, St- easier 
I am planning @ Western vacation this year. 


Glacier National 
Please send me infor 7a ae Great Northern. 


Park and how to go ¢ 












James L. LInDsEy, formerly of Jean- 
nette, has been elected supervising 
principal of Shinglehouse, Potter School Board. He succeeds H. B. Kirk- 
County, schools. 


Ratpy C. Brown is the new prin- 
cipal of Catasauqua High School. 


Notes and News 


patrick who died recently. 


J. Roy Dickie, attorney, has been 
elected president of the Pittsburgh 


GaLeE F. Stroup, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Stowe Township, Allegheny 





Parachutes — Lifeboats 


and 


INSURANCE 


ALL MUST BE PLANNED . AHEAD OF TIME 


_ 
No amount of money can buy Health and Accident Insurance when 
you are ill or have an accident. 


YET 


Only a few cents a day will assure you as high as $150.00 per month 
during disability—if you insure your income while well under the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL TEACHERS’ GROUP insurance plan. 


BE FARSIGHTED: If your school system endorses the WASHING- 
TON NATIONAL GROUP PLAN, and you are not a member of it, 
investigate the plan’s benefits and features. 


If there is no GROUP insurance in effect where 
you teach, write to us. Without obligation, we shall send your As- 
sociation President information regarding a plan which has the 
official endorsement of over 1,000 of the country’s most progressive 
Teachers Associations. 


For your FUTURE SECURITY, write NOW to: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices—Evanston, III. 


(Pennsylvania Group Offices) 


409 Investment Bldg. 602 Perry Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








County, schools for a quarter of a 
century, retired in February. 


ADELAIDE K. ConraD, teacher in the 
Logan school, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed to the principalship of the 
Campbell school. She assumed her 
duties on February 1. 


Joun L. BRACKEN, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Missouri, has been 
elected president of the American As. 
sociation of School Administrators in 
a mail ballot conducted among associa- 
tion members. He will take office 
March 15, succeeding Willard E. Gos- 
lin, superintendent of schools, Pasa. 
dena, California, who automatically 
becomes first vice president. 


CHARLES M. LEE, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Geneva College, 
has been named acting president to 
serve until a successor to the late Mce- 
Leod M. Pearce can be appointed. 


NINE ScHOOL Districts adjacent to 
Philadelphia are participating in the 
Suburban School Study Council, which 
is under the leadership of the Educa- 
tional Service Bureau, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania. 
Members of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Education serve as coordina- 
tors of special committees composed 
of representatives of the nine suburban 
schools. These committees were created 
to consider educational problems of 
mutual interest. The Educational Serv- 
ice Bureau conducts research projects 
for the schools, and furnishes them 
with reports which present the results 
of various analyses. 


THE NINE ScHoo. Districts which 
are included in the Suburban Study 
Council are Abington, Cheltenham, 
Haverford, Lansdowne, Lower Merion, 
Radnor, Springfield, Swarthmore, and 
Upper Darby. 


Two NEW appointments to the United 
States Office of Education have been an- 
nounced: Epcar L. MorPuHET of Talla- 
hassee, Florida, has been named chief 
of school finance; and Frep J. KELLY, 
California, has returned to the office 
to serve as specialist for Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities in the di- 
vision of higher education. Dr. Kelly, 
who retired from the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1946 after 15 years’ service, 
has been a member of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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FARRELL HIGH SCHOOL on October 
28 had an evaluation made of its 
yocational education program by a 
committee from the State Department 
of Public Instruction and from leaders 
in the vocational education field in 
Pennsylvania. Included in the group 
were: Ralph K. Beamer and William 
L. Cooper of the Department of Public 
Instruction; Frederick Halsail, coordi- 
nator of industrial education of La- 
trobe High School; Gerald F. Lanks, 
electronics teacher at McKeesport Vo- 
cational High School; Thomas F. Pres- 
ton, vocational director of Monessen 
schools; L. R. Taggard, director of vo- 
cational education of Ambridge; and 
¢. Carl Wengert, vocational director 
of Somerset. Charles T. Scott, associate 
professor of vocational education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, acted as ad- 
viser to the committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS may again 
take journalism 430 from June 27 to 
August 6 at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The course offers instruction in 
news, headline, and editorial writing, 
newspaper management, circulation 
problems, advertising, and editing. It 
srants credit toward a B. A. degree or 


j toward a graduate degree. 


NEw APPOINTMENTS in the School 
of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, include WILLIAM B. CASTETTER, 
formerly on the faculty of Lebanon 
Valley College, LEE O. GARBER, who 
was recently specialist in education for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
who has served in the education de- 
partments at Butler University, Lake 
Forest College, and State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minnesota; Hucu M. 
SHAFER, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of education of Morehead State 
College in Kentucky and on the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota and the 
University of Oregon; and ALBERT I. 
OLiver from the University of Colo- 
rado. 


YorK pictures the many ways music 
is taught in its public schools in an 
eight-page leaflet. 


O. C. KUNTZLEMAN is the new prin- 
cipal of Yeadon High School instead of 
superintendent of the district’s schools 
as reported in the February issue of the 
JournaL. His change of position had 
been erroneously reported in the pub- 
lic press. 


MARCH, 1949 


Money may be the husk of many 
things, but not the kernel. It 
brings you food, but not appetite; 
medicine, but not health; acquaint- 
ances, but not friends; servants, 
but not faithfulness; days of joy, 
but not peace or happiness. 

—HEnrIK IBSEN 


You exist but as a part inherent 
in a greater whole. Do not live as 
though you had a thousand years 
before you. The common due im- 








pends; while you live, and while 
you may, be good.—Marcus Av- 
RELIUS 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


8 New 
*“HOW-TO-DO-IT”’ 
Booklets 


Just published by 


Film Council of America 


With teacher and parent groups all over the 
country evidencing a constantly growing interest in 
audio-visual education on a cooperative community level, 
perhaps the Film Council of America might be able to 
help you help your school, P. T. A. or community. 


The Film Council is at your service on a 
community level as a non-profit, non- 
political ‘clearing house’’ for 

coordinating the efforts of producers, 


distributors, and users of cultural, 







Special Preview | 
{ 1) 


: y 

+ Film Council 
'/ for Teachers 
and Parents 


training, and educational films. Whatever your problems 





Here are the 8 titles in the series: 

e ‘SHOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 
MUNITY vuse’’—on selecting, ordering, booking 
films; distributor lists, etc. 

e “SHOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COMMUNITY USE” 
— analysis of problems of community groups 

e ‘SHOW TO CONDUCT A SURVEY OF COMMUNITY 
FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES’ — questionnaires, lists 
of group activities, etc. 


e ‘SHOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMUNITY 


FILM WORKSHOPS’ ’—to increase utilization of films, 
technical skill 
e ‘*HOW TO ORGANIZE A FILM FESTIVAL’ — helps 


for planning showings, selecting films, etc. 

e ‘SHOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM FORUM” 
—methods of planning discussion meetings with 
films as basis of forum 

e ‘SHOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM INFOR- 
MATION CENTER’’—material and information to 
help you locally 


e ‘SHOW TO FORM A FILM COUNCIL’’ with lists of 
existing councils, constitutions, etc. 











Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real 
chewing satisfaction, 


or questions about films, here’s an 


authentic, reliable source for answers. 


The Film Couneil’s eight new booklets, 
with clear, simple information are each 
designed to aid in a particular phase of 
film use for school, club, and commu- 
nity. They are offered at a cost of 15¢ 
each, or the complete set of 8 for $1, 
postpaid. 

If further interested, just write directly to 
Film Council of America, 6 West 
Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 






















The 
time 
has 
come 
for a 
fresh 
Start 
in a 


readi 


series 








The Language Arts Series 


BETTS 


BASIC READERS 


Betts and Welch 


In the past fifteen years, research and teaching 
practice have made great strides in the field of read- 
ing instruction. Now the time has come for a new 
reading series built from the ground up. 


The Betts Basic Reading program uses all the know- 
how gained from study and experience. And, what is 


"§ 


important to all teachers of reading, the Betts Basic 
Reading program is a unified program. It has every 
step, every important principle and procedure, every 


feature and refinement PLANNED AND BUILT IN 


STORY BOOKS 





88 Lexington Avenue 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING. 


STUDY BOOKS GUIDE BOOKS 


American Book Company 


New York 16, New York 























Writes an experienced Wisconsin teacher 


“This series may be looked upon as an oasis in the desert of text- 
books for the English program in our schools. It is by far superior 
to any series that has come to my attention in many years. An 
examination of these textbooks will be time well spent by anyone 
wishing to introduce a new book for the English course.” 


Responses like this have led to 
ESSENTIAL ENGLISH in Texas, 


Georgia, South Carolina and cities and counties from coast to 


coast. 


Teachers’ Manuals — Answer Books — Pupils’ Notebooks 


Write for a wall chart showing the content, method, and organization of 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


** 4n oasis in the desert .. .’ 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 








9 








the adoption of LEARNING 


Indiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, 


221 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 























Necrology 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIAMS, principal of 
Catasauqua High School for 18 
years, September 


BerTIE M. Bock, teacher in Glenside. 
Weldon School, Abington Township, 
for 26 years before her retirement 
in 1946, December 30 


Mrs. GERALDINE N. Simons, teacher of 
domestic science at the Henry Ed. 
munds elementary school, Philadel. 
phia, January 17 


Sara J. Parson, Wilkinsburg High 
School teacher, January 22 


Rosert W. CoppepGeE, former teacher 


at Lawrenceville school, Philadel. 
phia, December 22 


CHESTER A. SITTIG, teacher of lan- 
guages for 35 years at Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, January 
8 


ELIZABETH E. MATHEWS, teacher in 
the Wickersham school, Pittsburgh, 
for 40 years before her retirement 
eight years ago, January 20 


WituiAMm J. Lone, retired head of the 
language department of Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 26 


Cuar es E. BuTLER, Salisbury, teacher 
for 49 years in the Somerset County 
schools before his retirement in 
1946, January 4 


Joun C. Nicktas, Stowe Township, 
Allegheny County, High School prin- 
cipal for 20 years, January 13 


Mary O. WEINEL, teacher for 30 years 
in the Martin Building, New Ken- 


sington, January 11] 


Epwin C. Foust, former Milton school 
teacher, January 19 


GeorcE J. REISINGER, machine shop 
instructor of the vocational division 
of the Derry Township schools, 
Hershey, January 9 


G. KepLer Mitts, California, director 
of health and physical education, 
New Castle schools 


Mrs. ALice B. C. Mooney, former 
teacher at the Coxestown grade 
school and former principal of the 
high school at Nanticoke, February | 


Curnton E. Coe, retired superin- 
tendent of the Muhlenberg Town- 
ship, Berks County, schools, Janu- 
ary 29 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL J/QURNAL 
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Calendar 


March 10—Retail Sales Training Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

March 18-19—Final Dates for Penn- 


_ 





Education Through Play 


FOX-BLOX 


Original Entire-Class Building Blocks En- 
courage Children To Play Together and Learn 
By Actually Doing. One set enough for class 
to construct Walk-In Playhouse to hold 10 
children. All-Wood—Self- a Bolts. 
$145. F.O.B. Battle Creek. FOX JR. $100. 

Write for Complete Information 
FOX-BLOX 45-Pa Upton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 











PENNA. WILDLIFE SPEAKS 


with my new program of 
Color Motion Pictures 


Films not for sale or rent. 
4-10" records for sale and sent on approval 


Send your date with alternate 
or request more information 


BOB FORD 


Wildlife Photographer — Lecturer 
Homestead, Pa. 

















“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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sylvania Forensic and Music 
League County Contests 

March 25-26—22nd Annual Junior 
High School Conference, New 
York University 

March 26—Secondary Education Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

March 27-30—Regional Conference, 
Department of — Elementary 
School Principals, Philadelphia 

March 27-30—Eastern Regional Con- 


ference, American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Philadel- 
phia 


March 29-April 2—Southeastern Con- 
vention District and Schoolmen’s 
Week, Philadelphia 

March 30-April 2—National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

March 31—Kastern Regional Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania Federation of 


Junior Historians, American 
Swedish Historical Museum, 
Philadelphia 


April 6-9—38th Annual Convention, 
Eastern Arts Association, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

April 7—Western Regional Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians, Mount Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh 

April 8—Central Regional Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians, State College 
High School, State College 

April 8-9—Final Dates for Pennsy]l- 
vania Forensic and Music League 
District Contests 

April 18-22—American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 
Boston 

April 22-23—Kastern Pennsylvania 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 23—Industrial Arts Conference, 
State Teachers College, California 

April 28-30—State Contests, Pennsy]l- 
vania Forensic and Music League, 


Pottstown 

April 29-30—Commercial Contest, 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 


April 29-30—Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Art Conference, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro 


‘April 29-30—Northeastern Regional 


Conference of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

May 6-7—Tri-State Business Educa- 





* Doctor Bills 


* Medical Bills 
* Hospital Bills 


“Let us pay your bills” .. . that’s 
actually what the Teacher’s Pro- 
tective Union is saying to every 
teacher. Hundreds are taking 
advantage of this offer every 
month ... and for only a few 
cents daily. 

A TPU Certificate will help 
you pay Doctor, Medical or Hos- 
pital bills, too, when sickness or 
accidents strike. All Certificates 
protect your health and income 
12 full months a year... whether 
you are on the job or on vaca- 
tion. 

Get full details about this 
complete protection. Mail the 
coupon today! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about 
the TPU “complete” protection plan. 


SE eet ieee nowwsieweweewes 
Se eh a eekacaaascaeee 
CIS... Fabs dele de ab alee «dee oes 
NR 60 Poa Lesher tae 
Send information for 
TEACHER [J NON-TEACHER [] 











Non-teachers are offered sim- 
ilar protection by Clergymen’s 
Beneficial Association (for 


clergymen and church mem- 
bers) under same manage- 
ment as TPU. 


PROTECTION 














Teachers Bureau M. A. BRYANT 
BRYANT ivcts vitesse ty. 705,28, BRYANT 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 














CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager—202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A large and permanent clientele. Over thirty years in same location. 
Many vacancies listed every year in the Harrisburg area for teachers in both the 
elementary and secondary fields. 
Early registration advisable. Be ready when the right calls come. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Bell Phone 3-5797 














TEACHERS—LET US HELP YOU find teaching opportunities in 
far Western States and Alaska. For information regarding open- 
ings, salary schedules and certification requirements, Register 
Now. Write for particulars. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8, Washington 
Member N.A.T.A. 
Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York 











THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre Long Island, N. Y. 
Elementary Teachers — for good positions at Top Salaries Register at Once 


Positions—from Kindergarten through College 
Member N.A.T.A. Write for Registration Form 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
We offer exceptionally effective personal service in the public schools of 
New Jersey, Delaware and Eastern Pennsylvania. Now is the time to enroll. 


Kingsley er Personal Discriminating Service = 3 ped Jr } Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splehdid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers gives you expert guidance to help you secure 
that next position. Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 69th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











MARK PLACEMENT SERVICE 
44 W. MARKET ST., YORK, PA. PH. 2192 


Hundreds of teaching vacanciés are listed with us yearly. It is to. your advantage to in- 
vestigate the opportunities which present themselves in your particular field, and to let us work 
for your advancement. Write for enrollment form today. 


ELEMENTARY ® SECONDARY @® COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY 








tion Association Convention, 
Stonewall Jackson Hotel, Clarks. 
burg, West Virginia 

May 7—Pennsylvania Business Edy. 
cators’ Assn. Convention, Reading 
Senior High School 

July 3-8—National Education Associa. 
tion Convention, Boston, Mass. 

July 11-12—-NEA Department of Class. 
room Teachers, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire 

July | 26-28—Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College 

September 29-30—Education Con. 
gress, Harrisburg 

October 20-21—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 24-28—37th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chica. 
go, Illinois 

October 31 and November 1—Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Sec. School Principals. Harrisburg 

November 6-12—American Education 
Week 

December 8-10—28th Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 27-29—Annual PSEA Con- 


vention, Harrisburg 


Seeking a Position? 


Many excellent positions listed from 
colleges, secondary and elementary 
schools. East and South. Higher 
salaries than ever before. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


| 




















If it is a position in 
TE AC H E RS! the Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California, the Rocky Mountain 
Region or Central states, we can find it 
for you. (Free Enrollment) 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IOWA 
Member—N.A.T.A. 30th Year 


se 

















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Register NOW for excellent positions in ELEMENTARY—SECONDARY—SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS—COLLEGE—ADMINISTRATION throughout the year. Our experience 
as a former teacher, principal and superintendent at your service. 





























ATLANTIC 5398 MEMBER N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 
NEW JERSEY Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
. Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Good Salaries a Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Tenure : Pensions Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Access to Universities Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
“292 


TEACHERS 


Excellent job opportunities. 
Register with 
COSMOPOLITAN 
PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. 


Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 
Investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















The Reading Teacher Agency 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
OFFICE—SHILLINGTON, PA. 
A reliable service for educators 
Decide your pay—The R.T.A. way Co 
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In the land of the Aztecs, 
it’s “Tome Coca-Cola. 
Bien helada” 


—Which means, of course, ‘‘ Drink Coca-Cola. Ice cold.”’ 
In Mexico, as throughout the world, Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment . . . welcome refreshment. 


It brings a touch of the U.S. A. to good neighbors everywhere, 


just as it brings a friendly moment to Americans who work refreshed and play refreshed right here at home. 


Copyright 1949, The Coca-Cola Company 








STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS — SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities 
are available at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each 
institution. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 


Bloomsburg ‘Atypical Education and-Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California “Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney ............;:Home Economics and Industrial Arts. .: Leslie Pinckney Hill 
i Library Science Y Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
i Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
._Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Kutztown “Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ‘, Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield . ger m 
Millersville . Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Harry L. Kriner 
Slippery Rock .....*::Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester Health Education and Music: Education Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leader- 
ship. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local 
school districts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all 
curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree-with emphasis in elementary education, sec- 
ondary education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their 
professional preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 








